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Preface 


ISLIP TOWN 


IRST OF ALL, Islip is not an Indian word! It is of British origin 

and is an English name brought by its early settlers. The spelling 
of Nicolls, whether ‘Nicolls’ or ‘Nicholls’ is not as important as the 
background of its people; the story of its centuries, its social con- 
tribution, its contribution of history to Long Island and to the state. 
The Nicolls came from today’s Town of North Hempstead. The son, 
after deeding property there, exempts land used for his ‘parents’ 
graves, a plot sixty feet square.” This is believed to be near the site 
of old Plandome Mill. 


The Indians of Islip have been designated as the Secatogue tribe. 
It was in that territory that the Willets of Jericho settled. They were 
Quakers. Here they were visited by John Woolman and Thomas 
Chalkley according to their records left by them. Woolman was one 
of Charles Lamb’s heroes; one of the editions of Chalkley was printed 
by Benjamin Franklin. However, this is not my history, but is Mr. 
Weeks’. 


Islip in more recent days has had for its residents men of the 
calibre of the late Harry T. Peters and that bibliophile William 
Loring Andrews. Edwin Austin Abbey painted many scenes here; 
later living abroad, he was active in the British Royal Academy. 
Thomas Worth, the Currier and Ives artist, had associations here. 
Read Mr. Weeks’ chapters. He gives the story of Fire Island and 
the southside Folklore. Mr. Weeks has lived on the south side long 
enough to earn the title of “Clamdigger.’’ May all go well in his 
efforts to preserve the story of this town, which is the acquaintance 
of many decades. 


JESSE MERRITT 


Nassau County Historian 


Chapter 1 


WILLIAM NICOLL 


Islip Grange 


T WAS in September 1663 that the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
cellor, appointed Matthias Nicoll secretary to a commission con- 
sisting of Samuel Maverick, Colonel Richard Nicolls, Sir Robert 
Carr, and George Carteret. This commission was appointed under 
the Duke of York’s patent “to visit the colonies and plantations 
known as New England.” 


On this mission were 500 soldiers under the command of Col. 
Richard Nicolls. The expedition embarked from Portsmouth in 
May 1664. Col. Nicolls captured New Amsterdam, becoming deputy 
governor under his royal highness, the Duke of York, of all his 
territories in America. 


It became necessary that laws and ordinances be passed for a 
uniform pattern to administer justice in the several districts of 
Long Island. Early in 1665, deputies from Long Island met at Hemp- 
stead and at this meeting Matthias Nicoll, acting in his official capacity 
as secretary of the colony, promulgated the code of laws known as 
the “Duke’s Laws.” 


The Duke’s Laws were the governing code until the first Pro- 
vincial Assembly convened with Governor Dongan in 1688. 


Matthias Nicoll’s wife was Abigail Johns. To this union was 
born William (1657-1723) who married Anne, daughter of Jeremias 
Van Rensselaer and widow of Kilaen Van Rensselaer of Albany; 
Margaret (1662-1718) who married Richard Floyd on May 12, 1686. 
Three other children — Francis, Catherine and Matthias — were 
drowned when a boat upset in East River near Hell Gate (referred 
to by some as Hurl Gate). 


William Nicoll, who settled Islip in 1683, was in the boat too, 
but saved himself by swimming ashore. This same William returned 
to England with Sir Edmund Andros and after serving in the British 
Army returned to America and made his purchase from Winne- 
quaheagh, Sachem of Conetquot, on Nov. 29, 1683, calling the land 
in the area “Islip Grange.” 


William Nicoll, by his marriage to Anne Van Rensselaer, had 
six children: Benjamin (1694-1724) married Charity Floyd; William 
(1702-1768) ; Van Rensselaer who married Elizabeth Saulisbury of 
Albany; Catherine, who married Jonathan Havens of Shelter Island; 
Mary who married Robert Watts of New York; and Frances (1697- 
1787) who married Edward Holland. 


Inherits Estate 


Benjamin, the oldest son, inherited from his father the entire 
estate of Islip, while William received the Shelter Island property 
(this consisted of one quarter of the area of Shelter Island that his 
father bought in 1695, and another quarter of the Island left to 
William Nicoll by Sylvester’s will). 


The union of Benjamin Nicoll and Charity Floyd resulted in the 
following children: William (Oct. 7, 1715-March 1, 1780) married 
Joanna D’Honneur, daughter of Samuel D’Honneur and Rachel 
Strong of Setauket; Benjamin (March 17, 1718-April 8, 1760), mar- 
ried Mary Magdalen Holland, daughter of Edward Holland of New 
York; Gloriana (1720-1759). 


Letter to Town 


The adoption of a Town Seal occurred in the year 1883. At that 
time, Dr. A. G. Thompson of Islip wrote the following letter to the 
town fathers: 


Isilp, los laeN Ye 
October 12, 1883 


Selah R. Clock, Esq. 
Clerk of the Town of Islip 


Dear Sir: 


“The Seal that I have designed and now present to the Town of 
Islip has a significance that can be appreciated by all who are con- 
versant with the history of the town. 


“The Branch on the upper portion represents Smithtown given 
by Wyandanche, Sachem of Montauk, to Lion Gardiner in 1659; sold 
to Richard Smythe in 1663, and patented to him in 1665. 


“The creeping vines with rootlets at the upper or north end 
represent on the right Brookhaven, patented in 1666-1686; on the 
left Huntington, patented 1666-1686. 


“The tendency of the rootlets is to creep towards the Branch 
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of Smithtown, while the growth southward of the vines is to entwine 
and embrace the cluster or bunch of Grapes which represents the 
several patents and necks of land in the territory called Islip. 


“The Eye is the mark of vigilance and refers to a remark by 
Colonel Tredwell Scudder, who was supervisor in 1795, 1796, 1804, 
1815, 1824, 1833, that it was an ‘Eye Slip’ on the part of Brook- 
haven and Huntington in not including in their patents the territory 
now called Islip. 


“The date 1683 refers to the first purchase to William Nicoll 
granted Nov. 29, 1683. 


_ “The Latin motto ‘Fid sedcui vide’ is from armorial bearings 
of the Nicoll family. It signifies ‘Trust but look out in whom,’ or 
more fully translated: ‘Have confidence but be careful in whom you 
confide!’ This motto should ever guide in the choice of town officers.”’ 


With sincere regards, 


A. G. THOMPSON. 


William Nicoll made his first purchase of land from Winne- 
quaheagh, Sachem of Conetquot. The conveyance was made Nov. 29, 
1683, described as follows: “All that neck, tract or parcel of land 
situate, lying and being on the Southside of Long Island bounded 
on the East by a certain river called Conetquot, on the South, by the 
Sound (Bay), on the West, by a certain river called Canasquntah, 
and on the North, by a right line from the head of said river called 
Conetquot to the head of the said river called Cantasquntah.” 


Colonial Governor Dongan issued a patent, dated 5th, Decem- 
ber, 1684, confirming the purchase. In the patent, a quit-rent spe- 
cified the following annual payment to be made in New York on the 
25th of March, five bushels of good winter wheat, or twenty-five 
shillings in money. In 1688 and 1697, Governor Fletcher issued 
certain patents, covering certain islands, marsh and meadow-ground, 
on South side of Long Island, ‘‘between the firm land and the beach” 
together with a tract of land extending from the South Bay to the 
Sound. The several tracts of land patented by William Nicoll were 
named Islip, after his own birth-place and that of his ancestors in 
England. 


In 1690 when Revolution occurred in England and William and 
Mary were placed on the Throne, Nicholson, the Colonial Lieut- 
Governor, in the Colony of New York, refused to proclaim the new 
King. 


Jacob Leisler, a headstrong tempered and narrow minded per- 
son, assumed the title and authority, in the absence of Nicholson. 
William Nicoll, a firm friend of liberty and, with leading men of 
the Colony, sided with the Revolution in favor of William and Mary. 
They however opposed the rash and arbitrary action of Leisler. At 
the order of Leisler, Nicoll with Colonel Nicholas Bayard, were im- 
prisoned. They were arrested on the 20th of January, 1689 and re- 
mained in prison 14 months. 


On the arrival of the new Governor Slaughter, they were re- 
leased, looking aged and hardly able to stand on their feet. When 
brought to City Hall Nicoll, a lawyer, was sworn in, and with James 
Emott and George Farewell acted as the King’s Counsel, assisting 
Attorney General Newton in the prosecution of Leisler. Leisler was 
convicted and hanged. 


In 1695, when on a special mission to England, representing 
the Colonial Assembly, with Chidley Brooke, to urge the Crown to 
enforce the contributions allotted to the other Colonies for defense 
against the French, they were captured by a French Privateer. The 
two men were taken to St. Malo and imprisoned. When exchanged 
they arrived in England on November Ist, 1695. Lord Bellomont suc- 
ceeded his predecessor Colonial Governor Fletcher and accused him 
of great irregularities, 


William Nicoll was considered Fletcher’s intermediary. Lord 
Bellomont not giving him the benefit of doubt, suspended Nicoll 
from the Council. In 1699 one of the sharpest struggles took place, 
when the election for members of the Assembly occurred. William 
Nicoll was a conspicuous leader in the anti-Bellomont party. In the 
exciting election the supporters of Bellomont won. In 1701, William 
Nicoll was elected to the Assembly from Suffolk County. Being a non- 
resident of the county his seat was vacated, August 26th, 1701. After 
taking up a bona-fide residence upon his property at Islip Grange 
he was re-elected in 1702 and chosen speaker of the Colonial Assembly 
until his death in 1723. He was elected speaker to each succeeding 
Assembly until 1718 when he resigned that office, due to ill health. 


William Nicoll was a strong supporter of the principles of free- 
dom, during his services in the Assembly, but at the same time, 
loyal to the King and Church. He was one of the first Vestrymen of 
Trinity Church in New York from 1698 to 1702. 


William Nicoll, 3rd, Grand Son of the Patentee, third owner 
of Islip Grange married Joanna De Honeur on June 1, 1750. Their 
children were: Charity, born March 27, 1753, died Sept. 1816, mar- 
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ried Garrett Keteltas, of New York; William, born May 20, 1756, 
died April 22, 1795, married Frances Smith, daughter of Colonel 
Henry Smith of Setauket. Gloriana Margaretta, born Sept. 138, 1759, 
died 1820, married John Loudon MacAdam. It was MacAdam who 
designed stone roads known today by his name. 


Joana Rachel, born 1760, died 1795, married Clerk Kilby Mac- 
Adam. Samuel Benjamin, born Sept. 4, 1764, died Sept. 29th, 1828, 
married Dec. 6th, 1784, Anne Floyd, daughter of Richard Floyd and 
Arabella Jones. (Her brother David Richard Floyd was the first to 
take the name Floyd-Jones, by an act of the Legislator March 14, 
1788. This was at the request of his Grand Father, David Jones, by 
a clause in his will that the Fort Neck estate at Massapequa should 
descend “to and for the use of my Grandson, David Richard Floyd, 
oldest son of my daughter Arrabella,” and thence, according to the 
usage of primogeniture in perpetuity to the successive eldest heirs 
male, “they and each of them using and taking the Sir-name of Jones, 
in addition to their other names.” 


William Nicoll the fifth, born May 20, 1756, was the fourth pro- 
prietor of Islip Grange. He died April 22, 1795. In 1792, William was 
appointed a captain in Lt. Col. Benejah Strong’s regiment of the 
Suffolk County Militia. 


Frances Smith, daughter of Col. Henry Smith of the Manor of 
St. George by his third wife, Margaret Biggs, married William Nicoll 
(the exact date of the marriage is not known). Frances was born at 
Brookhaven Oct. 19, 1743 and died probably before June 24, 1796, 
as she is not shown as executrix of her husband’s estate. 


The children of William Nicoll and Frances Smith were Wil- 
liam, born 1776, died 1799—married Deborah Seaman of Islip; 
Henry, born June 13, 1778, died April 1827—married Sarah Squires 
of Islip. 


William Nicoll VI was the fifth proprietor of Islip Grange. His 
wife, Deborah Seaman, was born in Hempstead and died about 1802. 
She was the daughter of Obadiah Seaman and his second wife, Sarah 
Carman. Obadiah was a descendant of Capt. John Seaman, the first 
settler of Wantagh, known in the early days as Jerusalem and later 
as Ridgewood. Wantagh is a variation of Wiandance (Wyandance) 
the Sachem of Paumanack (Long Island). Wyandance became the 
Sachem in 1652 after the death of his older brother. His palisaded 
village was on the heights at Montauk. 


Sarah Carman was a descendant of John Carman, who with the 
Rev. Robert Fordham bought Hempstead from the Indians in 1643 
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and settled there in 1644. The children of this union were Frances 
Nicoll, born May 3, 1798—married Feb. 7, 1816 to Wickham Conklin, 
a farmer of Oak Neck, West Islip; William Nicoll, born Oct. 26, 1799, 
died Nov. 20, 1823. This William was the sixth proprietor of the 
Nicoll estate. He married on June 9, 1819, Sarah Greenly, born Sept. 
2, 1798, died Dec. 30, 1887. She was the daughter of Thomas Greenly, 
MD, of Hamilton, N. Y. This William Nicoll is buried in St. John’s 
Churchyard, Oakdale. He was educated at Princeton and studied law 
at Hamilton (This no doubt is where he first met his wife). In the 
year 1821 he was appointed lieutenant of the 187th Regiment of the 
Suffolk County Infantry. 


The children of William Nicoll and Sarah Greenly were William 
Nicoll, born May 13, 1820; Frances Louisa Nicoll, born Jan. 29F 1822; 
died June 8, 1887. Her marriage is recorded at St. George’s Church, 
Hempstead, as taking place in Islip to William H. Ludlow, Brevet 
Major General in the Civil War, born at Yonkers April 3, 1821, and 
died Sept. 26, 1890. Both are buried in St. John’s Churchyard. 


This William was the seventh and last owner of the Islip Estate. 
He lived in the old Nicoll home until the Autumn of 1899, and died 
at the home of his son in Babylon on March 11, 1900. He was Warden 
for 22 years of Emmanuel Church, Great River, and is buried in the 
Churchyard. His wife was Sarah Augusta Nicoll, a distant relation. 
She was born March 26, 1823, and died March 21, 1910. The marriage 
took place in the Church of the Ascension, New York, on April 10, 
1843. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. D.F.M. Johnson, 
rector of St. John’s, Oakdale. Their children were William, who died 
in infancy; William Greenley, born Aug. 29, 1845—married first 
Phoebe Dubrow, second Kate Cornell; Sarah, born in September, 
1847—married Silas Corwith; Frances Augusta, born Aug. 30, 1849 
—married Leo Johnson; Edward, born Nov. 20, 1851—married Ella 
Latting. 


It is interesting to note that on July 1, 1849, this last William 
Nicoll put up a bond to furnish a deed, not later than the first day 
of March 1850, to Edwin A. Johnson, all that farm situated on Great 
Neck in the Nicoll Patent, now rented to Daniel Whitman, also 50 
acres of woodland immediately adjacent and in the rear of the farm 
with the express reserve, however, that William Nicoll reserved to 
himself and his family descendants about one quarter of an acre 
in the farm being the burying ground of the Nicoll family, also a 
right of way to and from the burying ground to the public road. The 
purchase price was $17,500. 


The family of William Nicoll, the patentee, can trace ancestry 
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Islip Church, Northamptonshire, England, where the 
ancestors of William Nicoll worshipped. 


to William the Conqueror by the marriage of William Nicoll, the son 
of the Second John, to Mary Woodhull, the daughter of Lawrence 
Woodhull. This William Nicoll was born at Islip, Northamptonshire, 
and through Mary Woodhull there is direct descent from William I 
of England. John Nicoll, the son of William Nicoll and Mary Wood- 
hull, married Joane Grafton, daughter and heir of George Grafton. 
John was a lawyer and a very ambitious young man. He went to 
Court and petitioned Queen Elizabeth to grant a crest for the family 
coat-of-arms. Being in good humor at the time, her majesty uttered 
“Cedant Armatogoe,” which words Segar, the Norroy King of Arms 
said the translation could have had one of two meanings, that is: 
“Let them grant the Lawyer a coat of arms,” or ‘Let them grant 
him a crest for his livery.” The crest was granted June 23, 1601. 
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Chapter 2 


SAGTIKOS MANOR 
ISAAC THOMPSON 
SECATOGUE INDIANS 
JOHN MOWBRAY 
SAYVILLE 


T WOULD BE remiss on my part if I did not mention Gardiner’s 
Island when writing about Sagtikos Manor. Both have an 
interesting history, interlaced by three intermarriages between the 
Gardiner family and the Thompson family. Sagtikos Manor at the 
present time is owned by Robert David Lion Gardiner who is also 
the proprietor of Gardiner’s Island since the death of his aunt, Sarah 
Gardiner. 


Mr. Gardiner is a direct descendant of Lion Gardiner and Isaac 
Thompson. 


The purchase of the land comprising the area of Sagtikos Manor 
was made from the Indians on Oct. 1, 1692. This was after Stephanus 
Van Cortlandt received the license from the then colonial governor 
(“His Excellency Collonell Benjamin Fletcher, captain general gov- 
ernour in chief of the Province of New York and vice admiral of the 
same’), dated Sept. 26, 1692. 


The original patent for ‘“Sagtikos Manor, or Apple Tree Neck 
Wicke” was granted on June 2, 1697. The usual rights and privileges 
of “fishing, fowling, hunting and hawkeing,” and all other customary 
privileges are covered in the grant to Stephanus Van Cortlandt, as 
Lord of the Manor. The original grant is in the possession of Mr. 
Gardiner. 


Built in 1692 


The oldest part of the house was undoubtedly built in the year 
1692 as the survey of the patent was made in January of that year, 
and further proof of the age of the house is the panelling of the doors, 
the design of the stair balustrade, and the manner of the panelled 
dadoes. These afford convincing testimony to the authenticity of the 
period of construction. The original house may easily be overlooked 
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when passing by as the east and west wings are harmoniously joined 
with the architectural grandeur. 


Ownership by the Van Cortlandt’s was of short duration, as we 
find that one Timothy Carll owned the estate in 1712. It is quite cer- 
tain that the Van Cortlandt Manor located on the Hudson River, 
claimed the interests of the family to a much greater degree than 
the local property, it being a short distance from New York and 
easily accessible. Further, it was a delightful sail of 34 miles on the 
beautiful Hudson River to that estate. 


In 1758, Jonathan Thompson bought Sagtikos Manor from Carll, 
paying 1,200 pounds for the 1,200 acres. It is a family tradition that 
Jonathan Thompson rode a grey horse from his home on the north 
side, and carried the money in saddle bags. The Manor was a gift to 
his son, Isaac. 


Isaac Thompson married Mary Gardiner, daughter of Col. Abra- 
ham Gardiner of East Hampton. Isaac Thompson was a magistrate 
for more than 40 years, serving as a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. He represented the County of Suffolk in the New York Assem- 
bly in 1795. He assisted in organizing the Long Island Militia, and 
was a signer of the Association in Islip on May 18, 1775. 


British Troops Here 


During the Revolutionary War, troops of the British Army 
stopped at the Manor. At one time, in 1777, more than 300 light horse 
troops bivouacked for the night. Many times while on tour of duty, 
officers of the British Army would stay at Sagtikos Manor. The room 
in which General Sir Henry Clinton slept is furnished the same as 
when the General used the room. 


Across the hall is the room that General Washington occupied 
when a guest of Judge Thompson. 


When I was a small lad, my father told me of an incident that 
occurred at Sagtikos Manor when some straggling British sailors 
assaulted the house at night. Judge Thompson was a very courteous 
gentleman and the officers were always treated with the greatest 
respect. The sailor assailants did not appreciate such manners and 
they fired at the Judge while he was going upstairs. The bullet missed 
and lodged in the next-to-the-last step on the stairs. The bullet hole 
may be seen to this day. These same sailors put a rope around the 
Judge’s neck and dragged him across the highway, and were about to 
hang him when one of the group said Thompson was a magistrate 
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of the king and that he should not be hung. With that, the Judge 
was released. 


The raiding party took some of the furniture from the house and 
carried it aboard a warship at New York. After much trouble, the 
articles were returned. 


White Oak Tree 


On the estate there is a large white oak tree which was a tree 
of great age at the time of the Revolutionary War. Around this tree 
encamped some of the Hessian troops under the command of General 
Clinton. The general was so amazed at the size of this tree that he 
mentioned it in his diary. This tree is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, white oak known. When in full foliage it measures 135 feet 
across the top. Better, we might say that is the spread. The trunk 
is of great circumference. In fact, three adults with outstretched 
arms can barely touch their finger tips trying to circle the trunk. 
Tree experts are certain the white oak is about 800 years old. 


When George Washington made his tour of Long Island following 
the Revolutionary War, he kept a diary and it mentions he stayed 
overnight as the guest of Judge Isaac Thompson. (This is one place 
that Washington really slept!) It is certain that Washington spent 
pleasant hours at the Manor, provided by the hospitality of its genial 
host, the lord of Sagtikos Manor, Judge Isaac Thompson. 


Held Important Posts 


Jonathan, the son of Isaac, was the next owner of the Manor 
house. He married Elizabeth, the daughter of James Havens. Jona- 
than, an importer, spent most of his time in New York. He also was 
collector of taxes under president James Madison in 1813; and Col- 
lector of the Port of New York under President James Monroe from 
1819 to 1829. In 1840, he was president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. (It was at this time that my great grandfather was over- 
seer of Sagtikos Manor. His name was Robert Weeks (Wicks). 


The desk used by Jonathan when he was Collector of the Port 
is in the study of the original part of the house, and the pigeon holes 
still have the names of the noted men of that era, such as Thomas 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and others, as proof that in Jonathan’s 
official capacity he had continuous correspondence with the leaders 
of the government. 
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Historical Articles 


Many historical articles are observed throughout the house 
whenever Mr. Robert D. L. Gardiner so generously acts as host. One 
of the interesting sections of the Manor House is the colonial kitchen 
with its large fire place, having a Dutch oven. Many relics of the 
past are hung in this room, such as Wampum, flintlock rifles, powder 
horns, etc. A remarkable state of preservation is seen, evidence of 
the careful attention given even the smallest details by the families 
that have lived in this Manor House continuously since the time of 
Judge Isaac Thompson. 


Jonathan Thompson died in 1846. David, the son of Jonathan, 
born in 1798 at Sagtikos Manor, married Sarah D., daughter of John 
Lion Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island. (This was the second marriage 
between the Gardiner and the Thompson families). David made his 
home at 25 LaFayette pl., New York. Only one child of this union 
married, the eldest, Sarah Gardiner Thompson, married David Lion 
Gardiner, this being the third inter-marriage of the two families. 
Let me say here that David, the father of Sarah, was an able finan- 
cier, being an official of all the leading banks of New York City in 
his day. 


David Lion Gardiner, the husband of Sarah, was the son of 
Senator David Gardiner, who also lived on LaFayette pl. His sister, 
Julia, was the second wife of President Tyler. 


In 1900 Frederick Diodati Gardiner, a bachelor son of David, 
bought out all heirs of Sagtikos Manor and built the east and west 
wings. Frederick left the estate to his sister Sarah when he died 
in 1927 when handing the keys of the new parish house of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in Bay Shore, to the wardens of the church. And 
to complete the line, in 1985 Sarah D. Gardiner gave the manor 
to her nephew, Robert David Lion Gardiner. This Robert was the 
son of Robert Alexander Gardiner and Nora Loftus Gardiner who 
were married February 22, 1909, in St. Margaret’s Church, London, 
England. 


The history of Sagtikos Manor is one of the most interesting of 
the many old estates on Long Island. 


This appears as the logical time to cover a period at the begin- 
ning of the white man in the section of the Town of Islip, known 
as Bay Shore and Brightwaters. There seems to be a lack of infor- 
mation about the early era. In all of the history written about Long 
Island, little of the first Long Islanders is to be found. 
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In a series of articles written by John Ewell Wilson, we do find 
much informative material. His articles are an accumulation of 
material taken from documentary history of the State of New York, 
and from histories by Prime, Moore, Thompson, Wood, and Tooker. 


The early maps show the Island divided into as many tribal 
locations as 16, viz: Maerckaawcks, Carnarsees, Rockaways, Matin- 
cocks, Merricks, Nissequogues, Massapequas, Secatogues, Setaukets, 
Patchogues, Paspatucks, Corchuques, Unkachogues, Manhassets, 
Shinnecocks and Montauks. Most historians mention only 13 tribes 
or subdivisions. 


Algonquin Nation 


The Algonquin Nation, covering the entire Eastern Coastal area 
of what is now the United States, from Virginia to Canada, was the 
mother nation of the Long Island Indians. The western tribes on 
Long Island trace their origin to the Delawares, and the Eastern 
or Wompomon’s to the Naragansetts. 


Incidentally, the Wompomons were known as the best makers of 
Wampum (Indian money). This Wampum made from the periwinkle 
shell was looked for by the Indians as far as Canada. 


The boundary line between the western and eastern tribes was 
approximately the old Huntington town line from Long Island Sound 
to the Great South Bay. 


Secatogues 


Now we come to the sub-division known as the Secatogues which 
comprised all of the area in the Town of Islip that is on Great South 
Bay. The principal villages were at West Islip (Secatogue), and 
Bay Shore (Penataquit). 


John Mowbray’s Buy 


Penataquit was the Indian Village to which came John Mowbray 
where he made the purchase from the Secatogues in 1701. (The legend 
has it the Indians received eel spears as the major benefit of the 
transaction). The document recording the transaction is in the ar- 
chives of the Town of Islip. The Confirmatory Patent dated October 
8, 1708, by Anne, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, etc. is also in possession of the Town. 


There was also included in the patent certain land bought from 
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the Van Cortlandts on March 2, 1705, for which Mowbray paid one 
hundred pounds. 


The Indian deed of 1701 does not mention that John Mowbray 
was a teacher. It simply states he was a tailor. It is quite interesting 
to note, however, that he was a teacher, and the contract dated the 
twenty-first day of April, 1694, shows where Mowbray received 
twelve shillings each for ten scholars for a six month term from the 
first of May to the first of November. (This is equal to $30 in our 
money.) 


John Mowbray’s first wife was Elizabeth, the daughter of John 
Anning of Southampton. She came to Islip in 1695. John Mowbray’s 
second marriage was to Ruth Stratton, widow of James White. 


Mowbray made many real estate transactions. One of his first 
was the sale of the eastern portion of his land to Daniel Saxton. It 
became known as Saxton’s Neck. 


On July 11, 1702, a deed gave to his two stepsons, Charles and 
Stephen White, all of the neck of land commonly called Penataquit 
Neck. On July 20, 1712, Anning Mowbray received by deed from his 
father the neck called Awixa. This property was left to Anning’s 
son, Eliphalet Mowbray. 


On January 13, 1708, John Mowbray leased to Thomas Powell, jr., 
of Bethpage, the neck called Watchogue. The yearly rent was one 
shilling six pence. When Thomas Powell died, his will dated hie. 
the 16th day of September, made his wife Mary and his sons Thomas 
and Wright Powell the executors. Amost Powell of Islip bought the 
land of the executors on May 23, 1735. He sold the land to John 
Smith of Stony Brook on June 23, 1740. 


There were other transactions made by John Mowbray. He and 
his wife, Ruth, sold to Amos Willetts of Islip on July 31, 1712, a neck 
of land known by the Indians as Compoms. 


The will of John Mowbray dated October 28, Mi OeletGralltor 
his property to his son Anning Mowbray, who was to pay sixty pounds 
to each of his three sisters—Anne, Charity and Lucretia. 


These land transactions are among the first in what is now Bay 
Shore and Brightwaters. The value placed on these lands in those 
days is a far cry from what it is today. 

John Edwards 


In the year 1761, John Edwards moved to Sayville. He was born 
in Amagansett in 1738 and died in Sayville in 1826. His ancestor 
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was William Edwards who came to East Hampton in 1651 from 
Maidstone, County Kent, England, with his wife, Ann Cole. William 
died in 1685 and his wife on June 7, 1700. Their children were John 
II, born 1640, died 1693; Thomas II died April 6, 1698; Ephraim II; 
Sarah II who married first Nathaniel Dominy, and then Robert 
Moore, both of East Hampton; Ann II married John Squires of East 
Hampton; Elizabeth II married a Baker of East Hampton; Hannah 
II married William Rundle; William II; and Ebenezer II. 


Thomas II married Abigail of East Hampton. They had the fol- 
lowing children: Ephraim, Thomas (grandfather of John Edwards 
of Sayville), Daniel, William, Alice, Abigail, Jane, Elizabeth and 
Esther. 


Thomas III born 1668, died Oct. 31, 1736, married in 1690 to 
Mary (born 1670, died Oct. 8, 1742), daughter of Benjamin and Han- 
nah Mulford Conklin. Their children were John IV, born 1691, died 
1761 (father of John Edwards of Sayville), James, Thomas, Sarah, 
David, Mary, Jeremiah, Elizabeth, Daniel, Hannah and Rachael. 


John IV married Ec. 12, 1716, to Mary, daughter of Thomas 
and Rachel Mulford Dibble of Amagansett. She was born 1700 and 
died Dec. 26, 1771. The children of this union were Thomas V, 
Joseph V, Jacob V, Eunice V, Lewis V, Mehetable V, Hannah V, 
Jane V, John V (born 1738. This is the John Edwards that came to 
Sayville in 1761), Stephen V, Phebe V, and Elizabeth. 


John Edwards and his wife Sarah, after moving to Sayville in 
1761 had the following children: Sarah VI, born 1762; Mathew VI, 
Stephen VI, Catherine VI, born 1775, died 1866, married Isaac Wil- 
letts; John VI, Mary VI, born 1772, married Thomas Smith. 


Prior to moving to Sayville, John Edwards was in the French 
and Indian Wars in Northern New York during the years 
1758-1759. The Colonial Records of the State Historical Society show 
he enlisted in Capt. Jonathan Baker’s company and was active in the 
campaign near Ticonderoga. 


Shortly after moving to Sayville, he and his wife built a home 
on the site that is now the northwest corner of Foster ave. and Ed- 
wards st. In March 1918, part of the original house was destroyed 
by fire. 


In the first minute book of the precinct of Islip, later the Town 
of Islip, it is recorded that John Edwards was a leading citizen 
as he was a public official in various capacities from 1779 to 1812 
during most of those years. The various offices held by him was con- 
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The first Edwards House in Sayville 


stable, collector, overseer of highways, overseer of the poor, and 
fence viewer. 


The records also show that the ear marks of John Edwards’ 
“cretures” (cattle) were: “John Edwards his mark for his cretures 
recorded as followeth: Latch the fore side of the right ear and a 
halt penny each side the left.” —dated the 26th of the 5th month, 1769. 


John Kdwards bought his land from William Nicoll at the time 
that Nicoll was a member of the N. Y. State Legislature, about 1785, 
When he had a special act passed appointing three commissioners 
to sell as much of his land as necessary to increase his income. The 
original grant by the Crown was an entailment to expire about the 
year 180U. Of the land cut out by the Commission, known as the 
“Three Mile Tract” John Edwards bought one-half of the neck, now 
the village of Sayville. His land extended from the center of Brown’s 
River on the east, to an old hedge and ditch (This would place the 
west line about the middle of the property between Candee and Green 
avenues, extending south to the Bay.) The title that the commis- 
sioners gave was not perfect and when the entailment expired it was 
necessary for Edwards to re-purchase the property from the Nicoll 
heirs. There is a possibility that several other settlers were on the 
property at the time Edwards took title. 


We find that Jeremiah Terry held office in the Precinct of Islip 
from 1770 to 1779, such as constable, collector, overseer of the poor, 
assessor, fence viewer, and overseer of highways. He also lived in 
that section of Sayville. 


Old Burying Ground 


The old burying ground of the Edwards family was located 
between Foster and Colton aves., about 50 rods south of Edwards st. 


When John Edwards’ sons grew up he gave to each one portion 
of his farm. Matthew received a strip along the west side, adjoining 
the Green’s land, extending from the bay to the head of the Neck 
line. Stephen received the northwest corner from Matthew’s east 
line to where Roosevelt’s pond is located. The balance of the farm 
was retained by the father and his son, John, who always had lived 
with his father. Matthew built his house to the west of the old home- 
stead. He died in 1834. Shortly after Stephen came into possession 
of his property, he sold it and moved near Freeport then in Queens 
County. He died in 1842. After John married, he continued to live 
with his father. He died in 1810. 


Sarah married, but the name of her husband is not known. He 
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was in sympathy with the English and at the end of the Revolution 
was banished and like many other Tories, settled in Nova Scotia. All 
trace of his family has been lost. 


Catherine married Isaac Willets and always lived in the vicinity 
of Sayville. Some years after the father died, the family of John 
Edwards sold his farm to Baldwin C. Gordon. 
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Chapter 3 


ANDREW GIBBS 

EARLY RECORDS 

EAR MARKS 

REVOLUTIONARY COMMANDOES 


NDREW GIBB, who became county clerk of the County of 

Queens after William Nicoll and served from 1688 to 1702 
had a grant of land from Governor Richard Ingoldsby, described as 
follows: 


“All that certain tract of vacant land on Long Island commonly 
called and known by the name of Winganhappague Neck, bounded 
on the east by Winganhappague river, south by bay, west by Orawak 
river, and north by a right line from the head of Winganhappague 
river to the head of Orawak river, whereon he intendeth to make 
some settlement and improvement!” 


The annual quit rent consisted of four shillings. This grant was 
in the fourth year of William and Mary, and dated March 26, 1692. 


Andrew Gibb also was town clerk of Brookhaven. 
Oct. 30, 1708, the entire tract was mortgaged to William Richard- 


son. It has always been a mystery as to what became of Andrew 
Gibb. Nothing of a legal nature, such as letters of administration, 
have been found. These could tell where or when he died. However, 
the death of an Andrew Gibb is recorded in Fordam, Westchester 
county, in 1761. 


In 1773 the area was owned by Amos Willetts. His wife, Rebecca, 
and son Joseph Willetts sold the east half of the Neck to Benajah 
Strong on March 18, 1773. Strong died in 1796 and left it to his wife 
Elizabeth and children — Samuel, Benajah, William and Silas C. 
Strong. 


The tract was bought by John T. Champlin on May 10, 1814. 
There is a tradition that while Gibb was a resident of the tract, he 
deeded a large share of his land to Amos Willetts, a Quaker, with the 
proviso that Willetts should live near him so he (Gibb) would have 
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a neighbor nearby with whom he could speak. The area covered by 
Gibb’s grant is the present village of Islip. 


The first time recognition was given to the Town of Islip was on 
Nov. 25, 1710, when by an act of the Colonial Government entitled 
“An act to enable the precinct of Islip in the County of Suffolk to 
elect two assessors, a collector, constable and supervisor.” History 
does not show that any action was taken on electing town officials 
until the first town meeting of record which was held on the first 
Tuesday in April of 1720, the sixth year of the Reign of King George. 


Officials elected were: Benjamin Nicoll, supervisor; Thomas 
Willetts and John Mowbray, assessors; Isaac Willetts, collector; and 
James Saxton, constable. Freeholders attending the meeting were: 


William Nicoll, Daniel Akerly, Joseph Dow, John Moger, William 
Gibb, George Phillips, jr., John Arthur, Amos Powell, John Smith, 
Samuel Muncy, William Green, Richard Willetts, Anning Mowbray, 
Joseph Saxton, James Morris, Israel Howell, John Scudder, Timothy 
Carll, Stephen White, Amos Willetts, Daniel Phillips, Joseph Udall, 
Samuel Tillotson, Amos Russ, and Thomas Smith. 


Thomas Willetts was born at Secatogue, West Islip in 1683. He 
married first in 1706 Catharine Hallock, daughter of John and Abi- 
gail Swezey Hallock of Brookhaven. They had five children. Catharine 
died in 1718 and Willetts’ second wife was Rachel Powell, daughter 
of Thomas Powell of Bethpage and his second wife, Elizabeth Phil- 
lips whom he married in 1719. Thomas Willetts lived at Secatogue 
until 1736, when he moved with his second wife and some of his 
children to Pennsylvania. 


During the Revolution, the people of the Town of Islip were 
divided in their sympathy, some favoring the Continental Congress 
and others the Crown. 


On May 13, 1775, a Town Meeting was held in Islip. It was 
thought best not to send a deputy, but to abide by the determination 
of the other deputies of the county. The list of signers was small in 
comparison to those living in the town, as a number had signed the 
Association at Huntington and Smithtown, and none of the Quakers 
signed. 


Those who signed the association papers were: Jacob Baker, 
Jonathan Birsch, John R. Edwards (R), Israel Howell, John R. Hud- 
son (R), John Lewis, John Lewis, jr., James Morris, James Morris, 
jr., John Mowbray, Isaac Nune, William Nicoll, William Nicoll, jr., 
Nathaniel Oakly, Samuel Oakly, Jesse Rogers, John Rogers (R), 
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Caleb Saxton, Zebulon Saxton, William Smalling, George Smith (R), 
James Smith (R), Mowbray Smith, Thomas Smith, William Smith 
(R), Benajah Strong, jr., Jeremiah Terry, William Terry, Isaac 
Thompson, Joseph Udall, Thomas Udall, Daniel Wheeler, Jonas 
Wheeler and Micah Wheeler. 


Where the (R) follows the name is indicated those persons who 
were refugees from Long Island to Connecticut in 1776. 


It is also interesting to note a number of these men actually 
served in the Continental Army. 


For many years, the first minute book of the Town of Islip was 
presumed destroyed in a fire. However, the book was removed from 
the town archives and little did the person who did so realize that his 
act resulted in preserving the book. Through all that time, the book 
was believed lost and it was only returned to its rightful owner -- 
the Town of Islip, in March 1954. 


The book reposed in the attic of Jeremiah Brown of Sayville. 
Eventually, the contents of this first minute book will be reprinted 
in book form and the original will be preserved for posterity. 


A little over a century from the last entry of a Town meeting in 
1851 the book is again in custody of the town clerk. In the second 
minute book of the town (starting with the year 1850) there is an 
entry: 


1852—Resolved: Unanimously that the town clerk be directed 
to tender the thanks of the town to Doctor A. G. Thompson for the 
very handsome and valuable present to the town, of the book in which 
this resolution is recorded. 


W. Scudder, town clerk. 


The resolution refers to the second book of minutes. In this 
book, the first entries are the minutes of the years 1850 and 1851. 
These entries are identical with the minutes of the first book and 
the signatures of Eliphalet Moubray, town clerk for 1850 and James 
H. Doxsee, town clerk for 1851, are in both books. The last entry in 
the first book is that of the year 1851, therefore this double entry 
in the two books proves without a doubt the authenticity of the first 
minute book, covering all town meetings from the first one in 1720 
to the year 1851. 


The minutes of all town meetings from 1720 to this year—1955— 
are now in the archives of the Town of Islip. 
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The minutes for the year 1851, or the last recording of a meeting 
in the first book, read as follows: 


“1851—At the annual town meeting of the inhabitants of the 
Town of Islip held at the house of Amos R. Stellenwerf the Ist of 
April 1851—It was resolved that the next annual town meeting be 
held at the house of Abadiah Snedicor on the 1st Tuesday of April 
next at 10 o’clock a.m. The following officers were then and there 
elected for the ensueing year: Viz: Jonathan Smith, supervisor; Wil- 
mot Scudder, town clerk; Richard A. Udall, justice of the peace; 
Reuben Edwards, constable and collector; Walter Scudder, assessor ; 
Abram G. Thompson, commissioner of highways; John M. Moubray 
and Walter Scudder, overseers of the poor; John Sears, Albert N. 
Smith, George Crum and John W. Yarrington, constables; Edmund 
Brown, Jacob Smith and James M. Edwards, inspectors of election, 
district 1; Walter Scudder, John H. Miller and Selah Wicks, inspectors 
of election, district 2.” 


The following were elected overseers of highways for the 16 
highway districts: Timothy Rogers, R. A. Udall, Walter Scudder, 
John M. Moubray, David Thurber, James A. Doxsee, Platt Vail, 
Charles Brown, William Nicoll, William H. Ludlow, Terry Bedell, 
Lewis Partial, Charles Homan, Moses RK. Smith, F. M. A. Wicks and 
Jeremiah Dairs. 


“The commissioners of highways reported under the resolution 
passed in 1849 and renewed in 1850 as per record, which report is 
herewith filed.”? The following resolutions were then passed: 


“Resolved—That $600 be raised for the poor for the ensuing 
year. 


“Resolved—That the grass on the Islip Islands and beach be 
sold at the house of Jeremiah Chapman in said town on the 2nd 
Saturday in June next at 2 o’clock p. m. and that no person except 
actual residents of the town shall bid on or purchase more than one 
lot until all wishing grass shall be supplied. And that no person 
shall bid or purchase for a non resident, and that Jonathan Smith 
and Richard A. Udall be a committee to hire out said grass. 


“Resolved—That the commissioner of highway be and he is 
hereby directed to cause all the public highways in the town which 
are recorded and have not been surveyed, to be properly surveyed and 
bounded and recorded according to statute. 


“Resolved—By the inhabitants of this town in town meeting 
assembled, that the supervisor be and he is hereby authorized to pay 
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from the contingent fund of said town, all counsel fees, costs and 
expenses that have or may accrue to F. M. A. Wicks, our collector, 
on account of a suit commenced against said Wicks by E. T. Peck, 
relating to the discharge of the official duties of said Wicks as col- 
lector of this town. 


“Resolved—That the town clerk be requested to procure a 
suitable case and chest for preserving the town records and form a 
table of reference for all papers of value belonging to the Town and 
that a sum of not over $20 be appropriated for that purpose out of 
the contingent fund.” 


James H. Doxsee, 
Town Clerk. 


Boundary Dispute 


One of the most important entries in the first minute book is 
that regarding the settlement of the boundary dispute between he 
Town of Brookhaven and the Town of Islip: 


“To all to whom these presents shall come—the subscribers, com- 
missioners of the Town of Brook Haven, Huntington and Islip in 
the County of Suffolk send greeting -- 


“‘Whereas we have been duly authorized by our respective towns 
to determine and fix the western boundary line of the fisheries of 
the said town of Brook Haven in the South Bay, and also to settle 
a suit relative to the said fisheries wherein Joseph Homan, jr., and 
Benjamin Weeks are plaintiffs, and Phinehas Smith, Alexander Smith 
and Samuel Birch are defendants; which suit is now depending in the 
court of common pleas in the said county and is prosecuted by the 
said town of Brook Haven and defended by the said towns of Hunt- 
ington and Islip -- 


“Now therefore know ye, we the said commissioners after a full 
examination of the said matter, do agree of and concerning the same 
as follows, that is to say: The western boundary line of the fisheries 
of the said town of Brook Haven under the two patents to that town 
and the patent to Col. William Smith or by any other title shall be 
as follows, that is to say: 


“It shall commence at the northernmost range pole on the south 
beach and shall run from thence a due north course, polar direction, 
across the South Bay to the main shore of the Island. It is further 
agreed that a permanent monument shall be erected at the above 
mentioned range pole, and also on the Island on the north shore of 
the bay. The said suit hereby discontinued. The costs of each party 
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shall be duly taxed; the one half of the taxable costs of both parties 
shall be paid by the town of Brook Haven; the other half shall be 
paid by the towns of Huntington and Islip. 


“Tn witness whereof we hereunto set our hands and seals this 
fifteenth day of December in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty four.” 


The Names affixed are Mordicai Homan, Davis Norton and James 
M. Fanning of Brook Haven (Brookhaven) ; Eliphalet Smith, Tred- 
well O. Scudder and Richard A. Udall of Islip; and Nathaniel Potter, 
Joel Jarvis and Selah Carll of Huntington. 


A further note about the boundary dispute is contained in the 
minutes as follows: 


“This may certify that we the subscribers have set up monu- 
ments of stone at the two places designated in the above award, viz: 
One at the northernmost range pole on the beach from which Jones’ 
house on the beach bears N 85 degrees W. distant 45 Chs, 90 links 
to the Northwest corner thereof. Also one on the north shore of 
the bay due north (N 5 degrees E per compass from that at the 
range pole on the beach—from the monument on the bay shore the 
house occupied by Daniel Whitman bears N 24 degrees 45 min. W 
and Jack Morris’ house bears N 87 degrees 45 min E. (These are 
the courses per compass—the variation is now 5 degrees westerly.) 
Dated this fifteenth day of September 1835.” 


Signatures are those of Mordicai Homan, Davis Norton, James 
M. Fanning, Eliphalet Smith and Selah Carll. 


From the year 1720 until 1790, the annual meeting of the “Pre- 
cinct of Islip” was held each year on the first Tuesday of April. It 
came to be known as the town meeting in 1790. Such are the entries 
in the book of the original minutes of the Town of Islip. 


In those days only one town meeting was held each year. The 
town’s business was such that from 1817 to 1851 not more than seven 
special town meetings were held. 


In the year 1753 at the annual meeting the following resolution 
was adopted. Today it would be known as an ordinance: 


‘““At the said meeting it was voted and agreed on by all of the 
inhabitants then present that it shall be lawful for hoggs that are 
well yoked to run freely on the commons and that no owner of such 
yoked hoggs shall be liable to pay damage for their trespasses unless 
the person or persons upon whom such hoggs shall trespass shall be 
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deemed to have a good and sufficient reason, and further that no 
yoked hogg shall be taken or impounded unless they are found or 
can be proved to have done damage in some inclosure and in such 
case the owner of such hoggs to be liable notwithstanding the in- 
sufficiency of such fence.” 


The gathering included Samuel Willets, clerk; William Nicols, 
supervisor; Richard Willets and Samuel Phillip, assessors; John 
Moger, constable; John Willets, collection; Samuel Tillotson, James 
Morris, John Moubray and Joseph Saxton, overseers of the high- 
way; Jesse Willets, Jacob Willets and Obediah Greer, townsmen and 
overseers of the poor. 


At a town meeting on the first Tuesday in April, 1765, the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 


It is conducted upon by the majority of votes that if anyone of 
the inhabitants of the precinct of Islip shall give leave to any for- 
eigner to fish in the bay or also in the creek, he shall forfeit the sum 
of 40 shillings to overseer of the poor for the use of the poor of 
the said town. 


In 1814, the following was voted: “That any person not being 
a resident in the Town of Islip shall not catch or carry out of the 
town any clams, under penalty of ten dollars for every offense.” 


“That any person not being a resident in the Town of Islip 
shall not catch or carry out of the town any fish under penalty of 
ten dollars for every offense.” 


“That any person not being a resident in the Town of Islip 
shall not catch or carry out of the town any horsefeet under the 
penalty of ten dollars for every offense.” 


“That any person not being a resident in the Town of Islip 
shall not shoot or carry out of the town any fowl under the penalty 
of ten dollars for every offense.” 


The people of the town really were conservation minded. Let 
me say here that up to the early 1900s, baymen fed horsefeet to 
their chickens and pigs. 


Interesting Laws 


There were many other interesting laws set down. Here is one, 
adopted April 2, 1822: 


“That the same committee are hereby appointed to hire out the 
grass on Cap Tree Island for the present year who were appointed 
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for that purpose on the past year—and that the same grass be hired 
out at the same time, place, and upon the same conditions on the 
present year as on the past.” 


The last reference to the British Crown in town minutes is the 
entry of the town meeting of 1783. The entry for the meeting for 
1784 reads as follows: 


“At a town meeting of the precinct held the first Tuesday in 
April by the authority of the good People of the State of New York 
and in the eighth year of the American independence .. . 


“It was by a majority of votes then and there declared and agreed 
as followeth that Anning Moubray clerk for the year ensuing, Isaac 
Thompson, supervisor; Caleb Saxton, constable and collector; Jere- 
miah Terry, Timothy Wheeler, and Zebulon Ketcham, assessors; 
Joseph Udle, James Smith, John Edwards, overseers of the poor; 
Jacob Willets, Obediah Simmons, Micah Wheeler and William Terry, 
overseers of the highway and fence vewers (viewers). 


In the book of minutes of the Town of Islip there is also shown 
the record of marks used for branding the creatures (cattle) of the 
owners. Isaac Thompson, for his cattle and sheep. Recorded on 4th 
of April A.D. 1780 “& is for his Cattle a half Flour Deluce the fore 
side of each Ear & cup upward in the Dewlop: for his Sheep a half 
Flow Deluce the foreSide of each Kar.” 


“September the 27—1780. Anning Moubray his Mark for his 
creatures recorded as followeth viz: A half penny under each ear.” 


“May the 24—1788. Ezekiel Weekes his mark for his Creatures. 
Recorded as followeth Viz: A Crop of the Ear and a half penny under 
side the near ear.” 


In transcribing the contents of the first minute book of the Town 
of Islip, many interesting entries are found. For instance, it was 
in 1780 that a motion was passed as foilows: 


“Tt is agreed upon that our town meetings for the future shall 
begin at two o’clock.” 


This procedure has evidently been followed most of the time 
since the first Tuesday in April of 1781. 


On Jan. 4, 1787, Garet Monfort received two pounds of the 
town’s money on account of finding grain for Indian Hannah, evi- 
dently an Indian squaw. 


In 1787, Benejah Strong was supervisor. An entry reads as 
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Symbols or “ear marks” used on creatures in Colonial days: 1. A slope; 2. a crop; 3. a 
half penny; 4, a slit; 5, a latch; 6. a swallow fork; 7. a square penny; 8, a nick; 9. a 
combination of symbols: a swallow fork, a half penny and a hole in the right ear. 


follows: “April 1, 1788, Then payed to Benajah Strong Supervisor 
for going to the county hall three times on the town’s business at 
one pound twelve shillings per time.’”’ With numerals describing the 
amount also. 


An entry of April 1, 1788 reads somewhat as if it happened 
yesterday: “Then received of Benajah Strong, Esq. the sum of five 
pounds for a fine taken from Nathaniel Smith for selling spirited 
‘liker’ contrary to law.” 


And on April 17, 1795: “Inspectors and clerks to be allowed 
for every day attending upon elections the sum of six shillings to be 
paid out of the town’s treasury.” Also: “Town meeting to be held 
the next year at the house of Benajah Strong the first Tuesday of 
April at 2 o’clock.” 


Another entry on the same day would seem to indicate the time 
Wheeler Road in Hauppauge was first laid out: 


“Agreeable to town vote that the town allow Jacob Wheeler four 
hundred pounds for a rode laid out thrue his land.” 


First reference to officials of schools is found in a special town 
meeting held at the home of John Douglas on June 25, 1814: 


“Voted that Tredwell Scudder, William Wheeler and Willet 
Green be commishioners of common schools and that the inspectors 
of common school be John Douglass, Medad Rogers, Henery S. Nicoll, 
Eliphalet Moubray, John Crum and Wickham Conklin. 


“No justice of the peace present the town clerk presided.” 


(signed) Eliphalet Moubray. 


It was voted in 1817 at a special town meeting held at the house 
of Luther Soper, Islip, on Saturday, Jan. 3, 1817 for the purpose of 
petitioning the legislature of this state for a grant to all unappro- 
priated lands laying in the town of Islip. This was approved unani- 
mously. 


At the annual meeting in April 1822 it was voted “That the same 
committee are hereby appointed to hire out the grass on Captree 
Island for the present year who were appointed for that purpose 
on the past year—and that the said grass be hired out at the same 
time, place, and upon the same conditions, on the present year, as 
on the past.’”’ The committee was Nathaniel Conkling, Mateanickelll 
Seudder and Eliphalet Moubray. 
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Mechanicsville 


The name Mechanicsville as applied to Bay Shore seems to go 
back to a very early day as we find an entry in the first minute book 
pertaining to a petition to open up a road in Mechanicsville dated 
Dec, 219571837: 


On taxes: the following paid the excise tax in March 1795: 
Moses Scudder, Garet Monfort, John Doughlas, Zabulon Smith, John 
Squires, Nehemiah Higbye. 


In May 1795 Tredwell Scudder received 18 shillings for serving 
as inspector of election. In May 1797 he received 12 shillings for 
stray sheep sold. Then in December 1796, Scudder received two pounds 
for carrying the votes to the sheriff. 


First reference made to dollars and cents in the town minute 
book is made in 1805. Prior to that time, the money was referred 
to as pounds, shillings, and pence. 


In the first minute book of the Town of Islip we find that Capt. 
Benajah Strong was supervisor in the year 1787. Benajah Strong 
was born May 9, 1749. His father was Benajah Strong, born March 7, 
1715, and his mother was Martha Mills Strong. They were married 
on Nov. 14, 1740. Martha Strong died Nov. 10, 1772. 


Supervisor Strong first married Hannah Thompson, born Oct. 5, 
1747, the daughter of Jonathan Thompson and sister of Judge Isaac 
Thompson. The children of Capt. Strong and Hannah Thompson 
were Nancy, Mary, Benajah, Elizabeth and William. Capt. Strong’s 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Ananias Carle whom he mar- 
ried Feb. 24, 1789 and by whom he had two children—Silas and Han- 
nah. 


The sisters and brother of Capt. Strong were Sarah, born June 
14, 1740 and married Eleazer Miller; Charity, who was born May 
13, 1742 and married Nathaniel Roe; Abigail, who was born May 19, 
1745 and married Richard Conkling; Joanna who was born Jan. 4, 
1747, and married General William Floyd of Mastic, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and Selah born October 2a Doman 
married Sarah, daughter of Captain Nathan Woodhull. 


In 1772, Capt. Strong was a resident of Islip, owning nearly all 
the land that is now the village of Islip. He signed the association 
papers and was chosen captain of the Islip company. His commis- 
sion as captain in Col. Floyd’s regiment was issued to him Oct. 12: 


1776. He was in the battle of Long Island and on Aug. 27, 1776 he 
with others, escaped to Connecticut. 
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During the war of Independence he was with Major Tallmadge 
and took part in many daring operations. (Today they would be 
known as commando raids.) Among the most daring was the raid 
on Fort St. George at Smith’s Point. (This property, consisting of 
111 acres including the Manor House, together with about one million 
dollars, was left to the people of the Town of Brookhaven to be a 
public park. This bequest was by the will of Miss Eugenie Annie 
Tangier Smith, the last of the Tangier Smiths to live in the Manor 
House. ) 


In the autumn of 1780, some Rhode Island tories took possession 
of the manor house of Gen. John Smith, at Smith’s Point, fortified 
it and the grounds around it, and began cutting wood for the British 
Army in New York. At the solicitation of Gen. Smith, and with the 
approval of Washington, Maj. Benjamin Tallmadge proceeded to 
dislodge the tories. 


After crossing the Sound from Fairfield, Conn., Tallmadge with 
80 dismounted dragoons, landed in the evening of Nov. 21, 1780, 
at Old Man’s, now known as Mount Sinai. Owing to a storm, he re- 
mained there until the following night when accompanied by Heath- 
cote Muirson, he marched toward Fort St. George. About two miles 
from the fort he stopped at the Mills and procured a faithful guide, 
William Booth, Mrs. Smith was also there, having been driven from 
her home. 


Tallmadge informed Mrs. Smith that he might have to burn 
her home. She at once answered, “Do it and welcome, if you can 
drive out the tories.” 


At dawn of Nov. 23, Tallmadge and his gallant men burst 
through the stockade, rushed across the field and attacked the re- 
doubt on three sides. The garrison surrendered without resistance. 
Three hundred prisoners were captured, the fort demolished and 
it is said three small ships were burned and sunk. 


The attacking party returned to Connecticut without the loss 
of a man. 


Capt. Strong later became a colonel. He died in Islip on Dec. 29, 
1795, at the age of 54. 


Prior to the construction of the first town hall, it was customary 
to vote one year in advance where the next annual town meeting 
was to be held. On April 4, 1848 at the annual town meeting held 
at the house of Peter R. Crandall it was then and there resolved as 
follows: That the next annual town meeting be held at the inn of 
Eliphalet Snedecor at 10 o’clock A.M. (The Snedecor inn was located 
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where the South Side Sportsman’s Club is today. The Snedecor family 
conducted an inn prior to the 1860s for many years). 


At the meeting in 1843, the first inspectors of election were 
elected as follows: ED 1, Reuben Edwards, William H. Ludlow, Wil- 
liam T. Brown; ED 2, Selah B. Carll, Walter Scudder, Lawrence 
Worth; ED 3, Eliphalet Moubray, William Nicoll, Eliphalet Smith. 


Although the meeting is recorded as being held at the house of 
Peter R. Crandall, there is a resolution mentioned in the minutes 
of the meeting in 18438 reading: Resolved, that the grass on the 
islands be hired out at the inn of Peter R. Crandall on the first Tues- 
day in July at 2 o’clock P.M.; Resolved, that Reuben Edwards, Richard 
A. Udall and Jonathan Smith be a committee to hire out the islands. 


Eliphalet Smith was town clerk and Richard A. Udall was super- 
visor and justice. 


At the annual town meeting on April 2, 1850 held at the house 
of Obadiah Snedecor, a resolution was passed reading as follows: 
Resolved, that the overseers of the poor be empowered to make such 
disposition of the poor for the ensuing year as in their opinion will 
prove to the best interests of the people—it being distinctly under- 
stood that said overseers shall not offer or put up at public auction 
any of the said poor. 


And another: Resolved—That the people of this town be invited 
to meet at the house of Amos R. Stellenwerf on Monday, the 8th 
at 2 o’clock PM to advise with the overseers in regard to the support 
of the poor for the ensuing year—Eliphalet Moubray, town clerk. 


It will be noted that the meetings mentioned were all held at 
places where a greater number could assemble, as for instance it was 
the Lake House located on the north side of Montauk hway. between 
Islip and East Islip that Amos R. Stellenwerf owned. 


I mentioned the marks for the cattle and sheep of Judge Isaac 
Thompson, and the marks for the creatures of Anning Moubray and 
Ezekiel Weekes. There are 278 entries in the minute book pertaining 
to the marks for creatures, and the only reference to cattle and sheep 
is the recording of Judge Isaac Thompson. This would indicate that 
he was the colonial judge representing the crown and that he was 
the Town of Islip’s first citizen. 


It is interesting to note that of this generation there are many 
entries of the families shown in the old minute book, such as Brew- 
ster, Hubbard, Doxsee, Thurber, Blydenburgh, Green, Dennis, Weekes, 
Snedecor, Morris, Howell, Whitman, Smith, Jaynes, Edwards, Hulse, 
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Rogers, Nicolls, Hawkins, Clock, Oakes, Terry, and many others. 


Of course, the branding of cattle on Long Island is practically 
a memory today and for that reason we show a few examples of the 
method used to identify the creatures or cattle that roamed the com- 
mons in the olden days, as recorded in the old minute book. 


To illustrate a point, the first entry of a mark is dated 1724 on 
page 223 and reads: Richard Willetts mark for his creatures (Viz) 
A swallow fork on the left ear and a half penny on the underside 
of each ear. Of the more than 200 branding marks, no two were the 
same and only the symbols shown were used in different combinations. 
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Chapter 4 


EARLY ROADS 

BAY SHORE POST OFFICE 
OLD GRIST MILL 
RAILROAD COMES TO TOWN 


MAP of 1798 showing the Town of Islip outlines very few 

roads as compared to the vast network of town-supervised high- 
ways of today. On such a map, South Country rd. is the most im- 
portant, and rightly so since this strip was the medium of trans- 
portation by horse and by stage coach. 


The Nicoll’s rd. which ran from the Town Line rd. (dividing 
the towns of Islip and Smithtown) joined the road from Smithtown 
to the south and terminated on Nicoll’s Neck; a road called Caleb’s 
Path, from the north ending at Simond’s Neck; Gibb’s rd. from South 
Country rd. and connecting with Nicoll’s rd.; the road from Ron- 
concomoe to the south; the road from Hauppauge south; a road from 
Brickkiln Neck; Miller’s Path from Winne-Comack to Conesquit 
River; the road from Comack south ending at Udall’s Neck and Ter- 
ries rd. from the north to Brickkiln rd. These were the roads in those 
days. 


One must visualize this area of woods and streams, with winding 
paths barely wide enough to permit a buggy or farm wagon to pass 
through the thicket. 


Long Island resembles a fish in shape—a remarkable delineation 
of its physical character, and true to this deduction the streams of 
the Town of Islip were the mecca of the Gotham scientific anglers. 
Trout were in abundance and the most celebrated ponds were Ron- 
konkoma, Maitland’s on the property of George Lorillard, Liff 
Snedecor’s and the Mill ponds along South Country rd. In those days 
the angler would rely on his friendly pipe for solace from the woes 
of the city. 


My briar-wood pipe is my warmest of friends, 

Its heart is aglow and its excellence lends 

A solace and joy to my innermost soul, 

As the incense floats off from the ash-cinctured bowl. 
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After traveling the Old Country rd. from South Ferry, 50 miles 
out on the south side, the sportsman would put up at a farm house 
and enjoy the delicacies of the farm: fresh veal cutlets, hog and 
hominy, beef, biscuits, butter, eggs, milk—all raised or made upon 
the place, and unpolluted by huckster or marketman; luscious trout 
fresh from their element with fried egg shad and flounders; broad- 
bill ducks, snipes and plover; sponge cake, doughnuts and sparkling 
cider of the best selected apples. An attentive black boy served you 
with cutlery, unexceptionable; and china innocent of the omnipresent 
country blue (ironware). After this delightful meal, one would sit 
before the open fire place where the back-log flames would smoulder. 
The appointments are of the primitive country style: the diminutive 
window panes, the low ceiling and elaborate wainscoting; the laby- 
rinth of passages, staircases, and pantries; the stiff-backed chairs 
and the ornaments on the mantel of stuffed birds, sandwich glass 
and bristol vases. This was the sportsman’s paradise in those days. 


But to get back to the highways: most of the town highways 
were taken over by the town fathers—the important ones—on these 
dates: Caleb’s Path (Joshua’s or Judge’s Path), March 10, 1851; 
North Suffolk rd. (Central Islip), May 2, 1876; Crooked Hill rd., 
April 3, 1871; Brook st., Bay Shore, Oct., 1872; North Saxton (Saxon) 
ave., Oct., 1872; Cherry st. (West Sayville), Sept. 16, 1874; St. Mark’s 
la. (Islip), Feb. 28, 1880; Ocean ave. (Islip), Oct. 18, 1882; Irish 
(Dewey) la., East Islip, June 20, 1868; Candee ave., Sayville, Aug. 
5, 1851; Greene ave., Sayville, Dec. 19, 1868; Union ave. (st.), Bay 
Shore, April 6, 1868; Higbie la., West Islip, Jan. 28, 1871. 


At the time these streets became town highways they were nar- 
row lanes and were made three rods wide. 


On May 31, 1887, the town board held a meeting at the store 
of William Robbins & Son in Bay Shore and fixed the fire limits of 
Bay Shore and Islip Fire Companies as follows: 


Bay Shore 
Sumpawams Creek, western limit 
Awixa Brook, eastern limit 


One mile north of Montauk Railroad, northern limit 
The Bay, southern limit 


Islip 
Vanderbilt’s east gate, eastern limit 
Awixa Brook, western limit 
One mile north of Montauk Railroad, northern limit 
The Bay, southern limit. 
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At the same meeting, a resolution was adopted to build a new 
Locust Bridge over Main st. near the old Grist Mill, Bay Shore. At 
a meeting on July 5, 1887 the sum of $725.50 was voted for a brick 
bridge, and on Sept. 1, 1887, an additional sum of $55 was voted, 
making the total cost of the bridge $780.50. On March 29, 1888, the 
town board voted $750 to build a bridge over Green’s Creek, Sayville. 
The supervisor at this time was Josiah Robbins and William F. 
Lecluse was the town clerk. Mr. Robbins was the son of William 
Robbins, a native of Dick’s Hills, who died about 1889 and from the 
year 1849 conducted the general store that his son Josiah continued 
to operate. 


The first wife of Josiah’s father was Anne Moubray (Mowbray), 
and of this union there was one child, a daughter Julia. The second 
wife was Martha A. Jarvis, the mother of Josiah. The other children 
were Selah, Edwin, Henry, Ella, Isabel and two others who died in 
infancy. The third wife of William Robbins was Harriet Petty. 


Josiah Robbins was born Oct. 7, 1852. After attending the local 
school and two years in Hudson, N. Y., he learned the business of 
general storekeeper under his father’s supervision and became one 
of the leading businessmen in the village of Bay Shore. On April 24, 
1872 he married Ella Blydenburg, and to this union were born three 
children—Edmund who was associated with his father in the general 
store, William who became a lawyer of note, and a daughter, Evelyn. 


Josiah became one of the leading men of the village of Bay Shore. 
He served two terms as supervisor of the Town of Islip, was a trus- 
tee of the school board, and as a lover of horses participated in the 
racing meets at the Oakwood Driving Park. He dealt in real estate 
on an extensive scale. 


Another leading real estate and insurance business in Bay Shore 
back in the nineties was that of W. W. Hulse. Mr. Hulse was born 
in Brookhaven on Aug. 29, 1838. His father was David Overton Hulse, 
born in 1777, and his mother was Sarah Hallock, born in Stony 
Brook. She was a lineal descendant of Peter Hallock, who in 1642 
lived at Southold. “Hallock’s Point’”’ is named in his honor as he was 
the first man to step ashore from ship. 


W. W. Hulse had brothers David, Van Buren, Andrew, Charles 
who was a builder who developed Hansom ave., Sayville. His sisters 
were Charlotte, Sarah, Mary, Jane, and Sarepta. Mr. Hulse learned 
the trade of a mason with his brother David at an early age. On 
Aug. 15, 1862 he joined the 127th New York Monitors, commanded 
by Col. W. Guerney and Lt. Col. Stewart L. Woodford. He served 
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with his regiment until the end of the Civil War. On June 3, 1867, he 
married Josephine Worth of Brookhaven, daughter of a Methodist 
minister. They had eight children—Justus Warren, Martha Hallock, 
David Eugene, Bertha Eloise, Blanche, Ethel Worth, Mabel, and 
Laura. In 1881 he was elected superintendent of the poor of Suffolk 
County. He was re-elected to a second term. He also served as asses- 
sor for a score of years, and was a member of the board of educa- 
tion of Bay Shore, serving several years as president of the board. 
His real estate office was on Main st., opposite Park ave. 


It is 107 years since the residents of Bay Shore, then Mechanics- 
ville, applied for a post office. Actually, the national archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicate that a post office was established at Penataquit 
on Oct. 22, 1849. 


This historic event occurred after a meeting of the citizens of 
Mechanicsville on July 16, 1849 when they adopted the following— 
so-called—notice: 


“At a meeting of the inhabitants of Mechanicsville, in the Town 
of Islip, Suffolk County, Long Island, held at this house of Jeremiah 
Chapman, July 14, 1849, it was unanimously resolved that the name 
of the village be changed and that it hereafter be called Penataquit.” 
The notice was signed by Johnathan Smith, as chairman, and Seth 
R. Clock as secretary. 


A celebration should be held each year to preserve the 
traditions of our American way of life. In the year 1958 a double 
celebration should take place. It will then be 110 years after the 
application was presented to the federal authorities for a post office 
and the 250th anniversary of the patent by Queen Anne confirming 
the purchase of the land now known as Bay Shore from the Indians 
by John Mowbray (Moubray). The citizens of Bay Shore should 
begin to organize so that a celebration of such magnitude will take 
place as to cement in the minds of the present generation a feeling 
of pride in the community. 


Only 12 Postmasters 


For over 100 years, Bay Shore has had only 12 postmasters. The 
first postmaster was Seth R. Clock who served from 1849 to 1854 
and again from 1861 to 1885 serving a total of 30 years. His con- 
tinuous service was interrupted by the appointment of Treadwell 
O. Smith on September 28, 1854 who served until 1861 when Clock 
was appointed on April 27. 


The name of the village was changed on April 30, 1868 from 
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Penataquit to Bay Shore. This was the year the railroad commenced 
running trains on the Montauk Branch as far as this village. Since 
that time, the postmasters have been: 


Perry S. Wicks—July 17, 1885 
Josiah Robbins—March 26, 1891 
Leonard W. Young—March 3, 1896 
Eugene P. Strong—Feb. 19, 1900 
Ivans L. Hubbard—June 9, 1909 
Peter J. O’Neill—July 10, 1913 
Moses W. Drake—March 31, 1922 
Andrew J. Melton—Feb. 1, 1935 
John Bohuslaw—June 14, 1950 


Seth R. Clock died in May of 1897. He was the oldest of 12 
children. His parents were Nathaniel Clock and Lucretia Thurber 
Clock. Mr. Clock (Seth) married Eliza Hawkins of Islip and their 
children were Mrs. Hattie W. Penny of Bay Shore and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hemill, wife of Dr. E. Hemill of Newark, N. J. 


For many years, Mr. Clock also held the office of town clerk of 
the Town of Islip. In addition, he conducted a grocery store, located 
on the corner of Third ave. and Main st., Bay Shore, for 50 years. 


Prior to the establishment of the post office at Penataquit it was 
necessary to get mail from Thompson’s Station (Brentwood) via 
stage, and earlier via stage coach from New York, or at the nearest 
post office at Islip where H. Brewster was postmaster, or at Babylon 
where Timothy P. Carll was postmaster. 


When the stage coach was operated from Brooklyn to points on 
the south shore the route was via the turnpike to Jamaica, thence to 
Hempstead, thence via the Hempstead-Babylon turnpike to Merrick, 
thence via the Merrick rd. easterly to Bay Shore and beyond. In the 
early days there were toll gates at Jamaica, Hempstead, Merrick and 
Massapequa (South Oyster Bay). The records show the Verity 
brothers operated the stage coach. 


The old Grist Mill was built about 1774 and it has been said 
the mill was about 150 years old when it was removed from its loca- 
tion in 1894. Josiah Robbins and Capt. Selah T. Clock purchased 
the corner of First ave. and Main st., where the mill was located in 
1895. 


The last operator of the mill was John J. Edwards, and when I 
was a small boy I would ride on a truck pulled by a team of horses 
and driven by George Edwards, John’s brother. We would make 
deliveries to all of the fashionable homes such as those of Charles 
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F. Hubbs, 8S. T. Peters, George J. Weaver, George A. Ellis, jr., H. 
Rockwood Brinckerhoff, Allan Pinkerton, J. Adolph Mollenhauer, 
Edward C. Blum, S. F. Rothschild, Henry H. Hollister, Bradish 
Johnson, Chester R. Lawrence, H. O. Havemeyer, John S. Cockerell, 
Charles A. O’Donahue, Frank Graff, Spencer Aldrich, Robert Low 
Pierrepont, Richard Hyde, James Hazen Hyde, Sagtikos Manor, 
John I. Lawrence, Thomas Adams, Mrs. William Arnold, William 
Loring Andrews, William McClure, Edwin Thorne, the Wagstaffs, 
and many others. 


Over-shot Wheel 


An attractive feature of Bay Shore were the charming country 
homes of these people. The residents all had equines famed for their 
horse show qualities. 


The mill had what is known to millers as the ‘““Over-Shot Wheel,” 
that is, the power to run the mill was furnished by water coming 
down from the upper mill pond through a sluice way, and the water 
spilled over the wheel. The ‘“Under-Shot Wheel” operated in a dif- 
ferent manner. A tide water mill has an under-shot wheel that is 
turned by the rise and fall of the tide through a flood gate. 


I mention that the water that fed power to the mill came from 
the upper pond. In former days there were two ponds to the east 
of First ave., the upper pond being separated from the lower pond by 
a dike and a dam, thus controlling the amount of water that ran 
through the sluice way to operate the mill wheel. There was also a 
large ice house on the east side of the upper pond. 


It was very interesting to observe the harvesting of the ice while 
ice skating. The ice was cut by a horse drawn apparatus that made 
grooves. Then men with long handled hooks would break off cakes 
of ice and guide the chunks to the bottom of the runway which led 
to the ice house. As the lower layers of the building were filled the 
runway to the next level would be used. Each layer was covered with 
salt hay to reduce the melting of the ice and resulting evaporation. 
These ice houses stored enough ice for use here during the summer 
season. Many baymen were employed in this work during the winter 
months as they could not follow their usual occupation when the bay 
froze over. 


Allan Barnes was the miller before John Edwards. Mr. Barnes 
lived in the western section of the mill. My father told me that in the 
1850s, the miller was a man named Willetts. One day, a farmer lad 
took some grain there to be ground. Willetts said to the boy: “What 
do you know?,” in the manner of course in passing the time of day. 
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“IT know what I know and I know what I don’t know,” the boy 
responded. 


“What do you mean by that?” Willetts inquired. 


The boy’s response this time was: “I know millers have fat 
hogs, but I don’t know whose grain they eat!” 


The water from the mill ran under a bridge on Main st. into 
Penataquit Creek. Along the creek was Canal st., now known as 
Homan ave. Years before, it was known as Ell Lane. It was a common 
sight to see horses driven down to either side of the bridge not only 
to water the horses but also to let the wooden wheels with their iron 
tire go through the water to prevent drying out in hot weather. 


On the site of the mill, stores with living quarters overhead were 
built and in the late 1890s Clarence W. Race opened a drug store 
on the corner of First ave. and Main st. 


One of the well known men of allied families that married into 
the Wicks family was Tredwell O. Smith, born in the year 1819 and 
who died in 1896. He married Harriett the daughter of Moses Wicks. 
Harriett was born in 1827 and died in 1892. They had two daughters, 
Gertrude married Amos Stellenwerf, and Clotida married Henry 
D. Brewster. 


It was Tredwell O. Smith who developed the property on Fifth 
avenue, also known as Telegraph Road or Wicks Road. Smith laid 
out a two rod road in the 1840s and most of the road was through 
scrub oaks which was typical of most of the land lying north of 
Mechanicsville. 


It is easily understood why the need for a road was urgent. The 
Railroad was extended from Deer Park to Thompson’s Station on 
June 24, 1842. The large farm house of Francis Moses Asbury Wicks 
served as Railway Depot, Telegraph Office, Post Office, Tavern and 
Store. Wicks was also Justice of the Peace, and County Treasurer. 
Francis Wicks was born June 22, 1812, and died November 8, 1867, 
at the age of 55. He was of the seventh generation from Thomas 
Wicks of Huntington. His father was John A. Wicks, who lived from 
1779 to 1854, his mother was Mary Vail. 


Francis married first Phoebe A. Smith December 12, 1838, (born 
January 14, 1820, died July 6, 1848), the daughter of Eliphalet Smith. 
He married second as his wife Angeline Smith, (born July 31, 1823, 
died September 24, 1865), sister of his first wife. His third wife was 
Martha Colyer Monfort. A Post Office was established at Thompson’s 
Station August 16, 1849 and Francis M. A. Wicks was appointed 
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Postmaster. The name of the Post Office was changed to Brentwood 
on January 17, 1870 when Frank E. Blacker was appointed Postmas- 
ter. 


Deer Park Station 


Prior to 1842 the nearest railroad station to Bay Shore or 
Mechanicsville, or Penataquit was at Deer Park and it was neces- 
sary to use horses and buggy or stage coach. When Thompson’s Sta- 
tion was established, Francis Wicks conducted his own line of stages 
to villages to the north and to the south. 


Isaac Thompson, the proprietor of Sagtikos Manor, used Thomp- 
son’s Station and a lane on the property was known as Thompson’s 
lane. My great grandfather Robert Weeks was the Overseer of Sagti- 
kos Manor in the 1840s. About 1848 Robert Weeks bought land from 
Tredwell O. Smith at the corner of Fifth ave. and Howell rd. and 
with Richard Smith hewed out all of the timber to construct the farm 
house that was torn down in 1951. Tredwell O. Smith was one of the 
successful business men of Bay Shore. He was a man of vision and 
seeing the need for a general store, established the store on the corner 
of Ocean ave. and Main st., for many years known as Smith & Brew- 
ster. 


The store in later years was conducted by Harry M. Brewster, 
the son of Henry D. Brewster. Harry married Miss Anna Gibson, 
daughter of Samuel Gibson. Samuel B. Gibson conducted a livery 
stable on Main st., where horses were boarded, bought, sold and ex- 
changed. 


Rail Service Here 


There was considerable activity in the community in the year 
1868, when the railroad was extended from Babylon to Bay Shore. An 
application by Charles White and others was presented to the Com- 
missioners of Highways, in April of that year to lay out a three rod 
wide public highway, commencing at the South Country road and 
near the store of Tredwell O. Smith and running to the South Bay. 
This street was known as Ocean ave. and passed through property 
of Tredwell O. Smith, Julia A. Penny, John B. Pullis, John Rodger, 
Ezra F. Smith, Charles White and Smith Brower. The Highway 
Commissioners signing the order were William H. Pullis and Walter 
Homan. 


Open New Roads 


The meeting was held at the house of Felix Dominy on the 6th 
day of April, 1868. 
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At the same time an application was also granted to open up 
Fifth Avenue as a three rod wide public highway, beginning on the 
north side of South Country road nearly opposite the store of Smith 
& Brewster and near the house of Isaac Weeks at an iron bolt placed 
in the ground at the entrance to what is called ‘“‘Telegraph Road” 
and running north. The surveyor was Jonathan Sammis. This last 
mentioned order was signed by Commissioners of Highways, R. A. 
Udall and William J. Wheeler, recorded May 26, 1868 by S. R. Clock, 
Town Clerk. 
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Chapter 5 


WEEKS OR WICKS FAMILY 


O THE CASUAL passerby the old house that was located at 

the corner of Park Avenue and Main st., Bay Shore, was just 
another house. This was not true when one delves into the history 
of Bay Shore for here lived Augusta Crum Young, a descendant of 
Thomas Weekes (Wicks) who settled in Huntington in 1640. In the 
second generation his sons changed the name to Wickes, perhaps 
to distinguish from the sons of Francis Weeks (Weekes) of Oyster 
Bay (a brother of Thomas). 


Later generations retained this form of spelling with few ex- 
ceptions. The Bay Shore branch of the family spelled the name Wicks 
when Moses, the fifth generation, married first Feb. 3, 1774, Sarah 
Smith and second Jemima Seward, Sept. 19, 1781. 


Joshua the sixth generation and son of Moses married Experi- 
ence, daughter of James and Freelove (Blathey) Haff in May 1802. 


Moses the seventh generation and son of Joshua married first 
Naomi Jarvis. Two children were born to this wedlock, Harriett who 
married Treadwell O. Smith and Martha born 1831 died June 20, 
1916 married George Crum born 1828 died 1903. Seven children were 
born to George and Martha Crum, one of which was Augusta born 
1862 died 1952. Augusta known as “Gussie” married Edward S. 
Young who died May 21, 1907. 


Many of the Wicks family had a major part in the development 
of the village and when you carry on a conversation about the early 
history of Bay Shore you hear mentioned the following men of this 
noted famliy: Joshua, Moses, Prior, Selah, James, Edgar, Cortland, 
Perry, Thaddeus, Theodore and Norman. Among the allied families, 
heard much of in Bay Shore, are the Brewster, Smith, Crum, Velt- 
man, Young, Doxsee, White, Stellenwerf, Underwood, Vail, Hubbard 
and others. 


The old house on Main st., together with eleven other parcels, 
was sold at public auction on July 10th, 1953 at the fabulous sum 
of $467,500. 


Gussie who was the last of the family to live in the house, con- 
ducted her affairs in a very modest manner, in fact many words of 
praise were heard of the handling of her real estate. 
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The total value of $467,500 bid for the 12 parcels of property 
in the estate of Gussie Crum Young, when compared to the insig- 
nificant value of the eel spears, etc., given by John Mowbray to the 
Penataquit Indians in the year 1701, makes one think of the results 
achieved over the years, of the aims of our forefathers, to wit: A free 
nation of enterprise, freedom of speech, and freedom of worship. 


Many of the men of the Wicks family had a major role in the 
building of the community of Bay Shore. One of these was Selah, 
the son of Joshua Weeks. Selah was born September 19, 1816 and 
died in 1884. He was married Dec. 3, 1840 to Esther Smith. She was 
born in 1820 and died in 1888. 


It was the year 1819 that Joshua came to Bay Shore, bringing his 
family with him. He acquired his large tract of land from John 
Mowbray’s descendants and others. The old homestead was built on 
the farm located at the point which is now the northeast corner of 
Fourth ave. and Main st. The farm extended from the north of 
the railroad property to the Great South Bay. In those days, Fourth 
ave. and Maple ave. were narrow, dirt cow paths. 


In later years, the homestead became known as the Cortland 
House. 


To Selah and his wife Esther were born: Lucille Rowe who mar- 
ried John Howell; Helen Imogene who married Josiah Preston Smith ; 
Edgar Wills who married Mary Elizabeth White; Alonzo who mar- 
ried Ella Provost; Cortland Hill who first married Adelia Warlow 
and then Daisy Rich; and Perry Smith who first married Julia Rob- 
bins and then Eliza Kirkup. 


Boarding House 


Cortland Hill Wicks who was born in 1868, conducted a summer 
boarding house for years when Bay Shore was known as one of the 
best summer resorts on Long Island. He died in 1937. In the 1880’s, 
the principal hotel was the Dominy House, although the proprietor 
modestly claimed it to be no better than the Howell House, the Pros- 
pect House, and Mrs. Peckhill’s, Mrs. Selah Weeks, William Rich- 
ards, B. Doxie, and Mr. Ritchie’s private boarding house. Terms for 
these establishments ranged from $6 to $12 per week, meals included. 


In the middle of the eighties, the people of Bay Shore were 
largely composed of a well-to-do class of tradesmen, baymen and 
farmers. Situated on the bay was the Olympic Club, a building re- 
plete with every modern convenience. T. B. Ston was the president 
of the club. Also in Bay Shore were the Episcopal, Methodist, Con- 
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gregational, Roman Catholic, and African M.E. churches. A Grand 
Army Post was organized at about this time. 


At this time, I think it of interest to refer to the Coat of Arms 
of the North Wyke family, the ancestral stock from which came 
George Weekes of Dorchester, Mass., Francis Weeks of Oyster Bay, 
and Thomas Wicks of Huntington. Variations of spelling in refer- 
ence to the same person, and in the same document are: deWike, 
deWyke, Wike, Wyke, Week, Weeke, Wikes, Wykes, Weeks, Weekes, 
and Weeckes. 


The following genealogy gives a more complete line of this 
family, viz. 


Thomas Weeks (1) married Isabella, daughter of Richard Har- 
coutt of Oyster Bay. Children: Thomas, Rebecca, Martha, John. 


John (2) (Thomas 1) born about 1652-3 married Hester daugh- 
ter of John Ketcham of Huntington April 25, 1673. Children: John, 
born July 8, 1674; Easter, born Oct. 11, 1679; Nathaniel, born Sept. 
9, 1683; Johnathan, born July 1 or 5, 1686. 


John (8) (Thomas 1—John 2) born July 8, 1674. Children: 
John, born about 1696; Elnathan, Azariah. 


Elnathan (4) (Thomas 1—John 2, John 3) married Dec. 23, 
1728 Miriam Whitman; both admitted to the church June 14, 1730. 
In 1774 he gives land to sons. Elnathan, jr., Elijah, Moses and John. 
Children: Elnathan baptized Nov. 23, 1729; Ananias, baptized July 28, 
1731; Enoch, baptized July 29, 1733; Elijah, baptized July 30, 1735; 
Miriam, baptized May 1, 1737; Moses, baptized June 21, 1741; John, 
baptized July 15, 1744. 


Moses 5 (Thomas 1 John 2 John 8 Elnathan 4) born June 21, 
1741, married Sarah, widow of David Smith, daughter of Jonathan 
and Elizabeth (Gates) Wicks and second wife of Jemima Seward. 
Children: Francis, Joshua, Calvin. 


Joshua (6) (Thomas 1 John 2 John 8 Elnathan 4 Moses 5) born 
June 8, 1780, died May 7, 1846 married May 1802. 


Experience, daughter of James and Freelove (Blathy) Haff. 
Children: Prior, Moses, Selah, Ann, James, Rhoda. 


Prior (7) (Thomas 1 John 2 John 3 Elnathan 4 Moses 5 Joshua 
6) married Rebecca Cromwell Young. Children: Maria, Oliver, Ruck- 
man, Frank, Sarah, Experience, Moses, died young; George, died 
young. 


Moses (7) (Thomas 1 John 2 John 3 Elnathan 4 Moses 5 Joshua 
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6) born 1803, died 1867, married 1st Naomi Jarvis. Children: Har- 
riet born 1827, died 1892; Martha born 1831, died June 20, 1916. 
Married 2nd wife Julia Young, born 1808, died 1885, widow of Ben- 
jamin Woolsey and daughter of John and Rachael Leeke) Youngs. 
Children: Susan, Rosalie, James Jackson, died young. Selah (7) 
(Thomas 1 John 2 John 3 Elnathan 4 Moses 5 Joshua 6) born Sept. 
19, 1816, died 1884, married Dec. 3, 1840 Esther Smith, born 1820, 
died 1888. Children: Lucille Rowe, Helen Imogene, Edgar Willis, 
Alonzo, Cortland Hill, Perry Smith. 


James (7) (Thomas 1 John 2 John 8 Elnathan 4 Moses 5 Joshua 
6) born 1805, died 1883, married Julia Smith, born 1808, died 1877. 
Children: Leander Elnathan, Julia Adelaide, Rhoda Francis, Alice, 
Florence, Thaddeus, W. S.; Theodore, Z. T.; Cleste Atlanta, Norman 
Leslie. 


Joshua, Miles Oakley, James Hercules, Martha Melissa. 


Rhoda (7) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6)—married Benjamin Doxsee; children: Elizabeth married 
James Gibson; John married Mary Baldwin. 


Harriet (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7)—Born 1827, died 1892—married Tredwell O. 
Smith, born 1819, died 1896. Children: Gertrude married Amos Stel- 
lenwerf; Clotilda married Henry D. Brewster. 


In the union of these families, Bay Shore and the Town of Islip 
benefitted greatly. As businessmen and officials of trust in the town 
government, their accomplishments have been outstanding. 


At one time, a large area of the town was owned by the Wicks, 
Smith, Brewster and Stellenwerf families. 


Martha (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elanthan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7)—born 1831, died June 20, 1916—married George 
Crum, born 1828, died 1903. Children: Seaman, Moses, Arthur, Frank, 
Mary, Helen, Augusta. 


Here we have the union of the Wicks and Crum families and in 
1953 it was demonstrated how values of land in the business section 
of the village had increased. 


When the estate of Augusta (Gussie) Crum Young was in 
process of settlement, 12 parcels of property were sold at public auc- 
tion for $467,000. If we take into consideration the vast acreage 
held by the Wicks and allied families in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century one must gasp at the total value of the same acreage 
today. 
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Susan (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7) married Richard Seaman Miller, went to Stam- 
ford, Conn., to live. Children: Julia, Everett. 


Rosalie (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7) married Robert Scofield, went to Connecticut. 
Children: Anne, Edith, James Lawson. 


Leander Elnathan (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7) married Adelia Scofield. Children: 
George Elnathan, Ava, Adnar, Anna, Juliana, Ogden, Emma, Celeste 
Atlanta, Ellsworth, Edith. 


Julia Adelaide (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7) married John Daggett. No children. 


Rhoda Frances (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7) married Augustus Conklin. Children: 
George. 


Alice (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7) married Charles Newton. Children: Ora. 


Florence (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7) married first Andrew Hoffman, second Everett 
Converse. No children: 


Thaddeus W. S. (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7) married Mary Oakley. Children: Flor- 
ence, Hiram, Effie. 


Theodore Z. T. (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7) born 1848, died 1889. Married Adele 
Mott. Children: Fred, Theodora, John Leah. 


When Theodore Z. T. Wicks and Thaddeus W. S. Wicks were 
born, two great generals’ names were praised nationwide—hence the 
name Theodore Zachary Taylor Wicks, and Thaddeus Winfield Scott 
Wicks. 


Celeste Atlanta (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7)—married Alexander Black. Children: 
Alexander, Minnie. 

Norman Leslie (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7). Born 1841, died 1904. Married Isaphine 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7). Born 1841, died 1904. Married first 
Josephine Hand, second Isaphine Veltman. Children: J. Fiske, Nor- 
man Leslie. 


Joshua (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
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Joshua 6, James 7). Born 1829, died 1879. Married Elizabeth Brown. 
Children: Belle, Ida. 


Miles Oakley (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, James 7). Married Mary Ruland. Children: Ernest. 


James Hercules (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7). Married Matilda McDonald. Children: 
James Burdette. 


Martha Melissa (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7). Died 1926. Married Henry Hand (died 
1913). Children: Harry, Josephine, Adelaide, Alice, Gael, George, 
Julia, Sarah, Eugene. 


Lucille Rowe (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Married John Howell. Children: Minnie Evans, 
Ralph Stanley, Frank, Herman McKensie, Marcus Rutherford. 


Helen Imogene (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Married Josiah Preston Smith. Children: 
Helen Esther, Lucille Emma, Durwood Averill. 


Edgar Willis (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Born 1848, died 1900. Married Mary Elizabeth 
White. Children: Austin Grenville. 


Alonzo Delen (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Married Ella Provost. Died 1895 at sea. Chil- 
dren: Clifford, Pauline. 


Cortland Hill (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Born 1868, died 1937. Married first Adelia 
Warlow, second Daisy Rich. No children. 


Perry Smith (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Selah 7). Married first Julia Robbins. Children: Brad- 
ford Chapman, Aime Agnes. Married second Phoebe Eliza Kirkup. 
Children: Myra Louise, Lorena Adele. 


Elizabeth (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7). Married James Gibson. Children: Howard, 
George, Rhoda, Ella, John. 


Maria (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married George Keeman. Children: Rebecca, 
Maria. 


Oliver (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married Anne Mooney. Children: Mary. 
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Ruckman (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married Cornelia Chichester. Children: Lewis, 
Nellie, Nettie, Ida, Sarah Elizabeth. 


Frank (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married Louise Cromwell Hunt. Children: Clif- 
ford, Gladys Louise, William, Oliver. 


Sarah Experience (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married Steven Ralph Williams. Chil- 
dren: Roger Sherman, Sarah Louise. 


Augustus (8) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7). Married Sarah Maria Weeks. Children: Lavinia, 
Jesse Woodhull, Ella Frances, Julia Emmeline, George Warren. 


Gertrude (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriet 8). Married Amos Stellenwerf. Children: 
Kenneth, Helen, Elliott. 


Clotilda (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8). Married Henry D. Brewster. Chil- 
dren: Harry, Olin, Carleton, Eugene, Marie. 


Seaman (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Martha 8). Born Sept. 27, 1856, died April 4, 1903. 


Arthur Moses (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Moses 7, Martha 8). Born 1851, died March 8, 1931. 
Married Alida Jeffrey. 


Frank (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Martha 8). Married first Ella Crum; second Ella 
David. Children: George. 


Augusta (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Martha 8). Born 1862, died 1952. Married Ed- 
ward S. Young, born Sept. 14, , died May 21, 1907. Ed. note: 
This is Augusta Crum Young who owned the property at the corner 
of Park ave. and Main st.) 


George (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Frances 8). Married Bess Rogers. Children: Mary, 
Alice. 


Ora (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, Joshua 
6, James 7, Alice 8). Married Horace Griswold. Children: Marjorie, 
Howard. 


Florence (9) (Tnomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
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Joshua 6, James 7, Thaddeus 8). Married Arnold Weybrecht. Chil- 
dren, Janet Marie, Gordon Melvin. 


Hiram (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses S 
Joshua’ 6, James 7, Thaddeus 8). 


Effie (9) (Thomas 1, Jonn 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, Joshua 
6, James 7, Thaddeus 8). Married George Ellis. 


Fred (9) (Thomas 1, ohn 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, Joshua 
6, James 7, Theodore 8). Died 1935. Married Blance WEES Chil- 
dren, Thelma, Gertrude, Fred. 


Theodora (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 38, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8). Married Henry Ce Chil- 
dren, Ethel Virginia. 

John (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8). 


Leah (9) (Thomas 1, John 2 John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8}. Married Kenneth Mead. 


Alexander (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Celeste Atlanta 8). . 


Minnie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 38, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Celeste Atlanta 8). Married Henry Judson. 


J. Fiske (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 38, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Norman Leslie 8) 


Norman Leslie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7, Norman Leslie 8). 


Belle (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan n, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Joshua 8). 

Ida (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, Joshua 
6, James 7, Joshua 8). Married Eimer Howell. 


Ernest (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Miles Oakley 8). Married Viola Sharp. . 


Harry (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 38, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6; James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Married Jennie Gooder. Chil- 
dren: Harry, Josephine, Theodore, Thaddeus 


Josephine (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Died 1950. Married Warren 
Berry, died 1923. Children: Melissa, Adelaide. 


Adelaide (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
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Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Died 1950. Married John 
Daggett. 


Alice (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, E)nathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Died 1898. Married Cornelius 
Hauser. 


Gael (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). 


George (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Died 1894. 


Julia (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Died 1895. 


Sarah (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). Married Edward Drake. 
Children: Helen, Dorothy, Robert. 


Eugene (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8). 


Rebecca (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Maria 8). Married Wesley Van Nostrand. Chil- 
dren: Bessie. 


Marie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Maria 8). Married Harry Hyson 


Mary (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Oliver 8). Married Charles Homan. Children: 
Charles, jr. 


Lewis I (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8). Married first Amelia Underhill, 
second Margaret G. Landwehr. 


Nellie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8). 


Nettie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8). Married Walter R. Strong. 


Ida (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, Joshua 
6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8). Married Lionel Taylor. Children: Fred, 
Lionel, Louise, Dorothy, Edith. 


Sarah Elizabeth (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8). Married Israel Van Nos- 
trand. Children: Vivian, Raymond. 
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Clifford (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Frank 8). Married Hannah W. Wisvwvall. 


Gladys Louise (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Frank 8). Married first Frank Bonniwell, second 
John Glover. Children: Caryl Louise. 


William (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Frank 8). Married Etta Boarer. Children: William. 


Oliver (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Frank 8). Married Dora Ketcham. Children: Fran- 
cis, Gerard. 


Roger Sherman (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 2, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Sarah Experience 8). Married Katherine. 


Sarah Louise (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Sarah Experience 8). Married Royal Seaman. 
Children: Sarah, Nellie. 


Lavinia R. (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8). Married Francis S. Weeks. Children: 
Edra Louise, Marion F. 


Jesse Woodhull, (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8). Married Jennie Cooper. 
Children: Jesse W., jr., Arthur S., Elbert C. Warren, Leroy. 


Ella Frances (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 
5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8). Married William Seaman. Chil- 
dren: Augusta, Francis, Adelia, Lavinia. 


Julia Emmeline (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8). Married Earl Barnes. Chil- 
dren: Elsie, Sarah Earle. 


George Warren (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8). Married Carrie Trembley. 
Children: Rufus Johnson, Carrie Trembley. 


Julia (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 8, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Susan 8). Married Charles Delsen. Children: Flor- 
ence, Rena, Philips, Clifford. 


Everett (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Susan 8). Married Alice. Children: Sherman, 
Harry, Susan, Everett. 


Minnie (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
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Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Malcolm Baxter. Children: 
Helen, Malcolm, Richard. 


Ralph (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Florence Vail. Children: Ellis. 


Frank (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Winifred Velsor. Children: 
Cortland, Francis. 


Heman (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Hannah Derby. Children: 
Edgar, Eleanor, Ruth, Verna. 


Marcus (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Mary Stocks. 


Helene (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8). Married Arthur P. Thomas. 


Lucille (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Helen 8). Married Julian White. Children: Mal- 
colm, Julian, Robert. 


Durwood (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Helen 8). 


Austin (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Edgar 8). Born 1872, died 1930. Married Cora Gar- 
rett. Children: Virginia. 


Clifford (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Alonzo 8). Married Anna Holly. Children: Clifford. 


Pauline (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Alonzo 8). 


Bradford (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8). Married Ella Brown. Children: Perry, 
Ralph. 


Amy (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8). Married William Wood. Children: Lois, 
Edna. 


Myra (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8). Married Howard Gletzbeck. 


Lorene Adele (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8). Married Charles Knox. Chil- 
dren: Walter Robert, John Herbert, Evelyn Mary, Dorothy. 
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Howard (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8), 


George (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8). 


Rhoda (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8). Married George Skinner. 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8). Married Hubbard. 


Ella (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8). 


John (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Rhoda 7, Elizabeth 8). Married Mary Baldwin. Children: 
John, Benjamin. 


Anne (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Rosalie 8). Married Harvey Grover. 


Edith (9) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Rosalie 8). Married R. Day. Children: Dorothy 
Day. 


Thelma (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8, Fred 9). Married William Redington. 
Children: Caryl, Gertrude, Thelma, William, Robert. 


Gertrude (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8, Fred 9). Married Walter Munkelwitz. 
Children: Walter, Jay. 


Frederick (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8, Fred 9). Married Idella Williams. 
Children: Fred. 


Ethel Virginia (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7, Theodore 8, Theodora 9). Married Ferdi- 
nand DeMase. Children: Dolores, Richard Dermont. 


Vivian (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8, Sarah Elizabeth 9). Married Chris- 
tian Jansen. Children: Vivian. 


Raymond (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Ruckman 8, Sarah Elizabeth 9). Married Emma 
Banta. Children: Warren, Ethele, and one other. 

Sarah (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Sarah Experience 8, Sarah Louise 9). Married 
Thomas Powell. Children: Martha Arlean, Edward Underwood. 
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Nellie (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Sarah Experience 8, Sarah Louise 9). Married 
John Rapalje. Children: John Rapalje, jr. 


Edna Louise (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
Moses 5, Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Lavinia R. 9). Married Fran- 
cis A. Lowe. Children: William F. Lowe. 


Marion F (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Lavinia R 9). Married Herbert Kemp 
Smith. Children: Herbert Francis Smith. (This man is now living in 
Bethesda, Md. and goes by the name of Herbert F. Seversmith. He 
compiled a genealogy of the Weeks or Wicks family, part of which 
has been contained in the foregoing articles). 


Arthur S (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Jesse Woodhull 9). Married Emily 
Watson. Children: Kenneth. 


Leroy (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Jesse Woodhull 9). Married Annette 
Remsen. Children: Earle Stuart. 


Adelia (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Ella Frances 9). Married A. J. Jeffs. 
Children: Martha, Richard, Margaret, Edna. 


Lavinia (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Ella Frances 9). Married John Khobal. 
Children: Grace, Florence. 


Elsie (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Augustus 8, Julia Emmeline 9). Married William 
Jenkins. Children: William Jenkins, jr. 


Florence (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Susan 8, Julia 9). Married Lewis Reusch. Children: 
Paul Reusch. 


Philip (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Susan 8, Julia 9). Married Lois Walker. Children: 
Phyllis. 


Clifford (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Prior 7, Susan 8, Julia ¥). Married Jane Edwards. Chil- 
dren: Richard, Charles, Clifford. 


Helen (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8, Minnie 9). Married James Black. Chil- 
dren: John Frederick. 
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Malcolm (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8, Minnie 9). Married Alwyn Weaver. 
Children: Susan, Gale. 


Richard (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Lucille 8, Minnie 9). Married Barbara Ward. 
Children: Charles, Richard, Margaret. 


Ralph (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8, Bradford 9). Married Anna Kleinfelder. 
Children: Ralph, jr. 


Harry (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Perry 8, Bradford 9). Married Anna Kleinfelder. 
Children: Ralph, jr. 


Harry (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8, Clotilda 9). Married Alma Gibson. 
Children: Roy, Aubrey, Alma. 


Olin (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8, Clotilda 9). Married Sybil Bowditch. 
Children: Ellis. 


Carleton (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8, Clotilda 9). Married Sarah Wilcox. 
Children: Douglas, Carleton. 


Eugene (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriet 8, Clotilda 9). Married Emily Churback. 
Children: Ruth, Rafael, Theresa, Virgil. 


Marie (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriet 8, Clotilda 9). Married William Robbins. 
Children: William, Elenore, Drake, Barringer. 


Kenneth (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriet 8, Gertrude 9). 


Helen (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8, Gertrude 9). Married (?) Hanson. 


Elliott (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Moses 7, Harriett 8, Gertrude 9). 


Virginia (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, Selah 7, Edgar 8, Austin 9). Married John J. Cooper. 
Children: John J. Cooper III. 


Martha Melissa (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, 
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Moses 5, Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8, Josephine 9). Mar- 
ried A. M. Larson. 


Adelaide (10) (Thomas 1, John 2, John 3, Elnathan 4, Moses 5, 
Joshua 6, James 7, Martha Melissa 8, Josephine 9). Married Howard 
Vollert. Children: Alan, Joan. 


This completes the genealogy of the Wicks (Weeks) family of 
Bay Shore and vicinity, insofar as my research has been accom- 
plished. Even up to the tenth generation it develops that most of the 
descendants of Thomas Weeks of Huntington, comprising the Bay 
Shore branch, have remained on Long Island. 
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Chapter 6 


WHALER GEORGE WEEKS 
and 


HIS SON THE BOAT BUILDER 


RANCIS WEEKS, whaler George’s ancestor, came to this coun- 

try in 1635 with his brother Joseph who was drowned when 
landing at Plymouth, Mass., George who settled at Dorchester, Mass., 
Thomas who first went to Wethersfield, Conn., then to Hadley, Mass., 
returning to Wethersfield; thence to Stamford, Conn., where he was 
one of the original proprietors in 1640, and finally coming to Long 
Island where he settled in Huntington. Francis first located at Salem, 
Mass., where he sympathized with Rogers Williams and went to 
Providence in 1636 when he was about twenty years old, where he 
married Elizabeth Luther. 


He held office as Secretary to the Colony. About 1641 he moved 
to New York where three of his children were born, Samuel, Joseph 
and John. In 1648, Aug. 10 a plantation lot was granted to him 
at Gravesend and in 1650, he was in Oyster Bay, L. I. and became 
a joint proprietor. His other children were Thomas, James, Eliza- 
beth, Ann and Daniel. 


Joseph (2) Francis 1, married Elizabeth Rudick. Children: 
Henry, Jacob, Abraham, Silas, John, Charles, Joseph, Micah, Abigail, 
Amy, Sarah. 


Henry (3) Francis 1, Joseph 2, married Susanna Alling. Chil- 
dren: Freelove, Robert. 


Robert (4) Francis 1, Joseph 2, Henry 3, married Jerusha Lewis 
Oct. 9, 1728, St. George’s Church in Hempstead, L. I. Children: Jo- 
anna, Jerusha, Ezekiel, Jemima, Joshua. 


Ezekiel (5) Francis 1, Joseph 2, Henry 3, Robert 4, married 
Susannah Whetmore Dyer, June 27, 1756, St. George’s Church, Hemp- 
stead, L. I. Ezekiel was killed Aug. 27, 1777 in a skirmish before the 
Battle of Saratoga. Children: Jemima, Joanna, Mary Esther, Robert, 
William, Lewis, Amy, Silas. 


Lewis (6) Francis 1, Joseph 2, Henry 3, Robert 4, Ezekiel 5, 
married . Lewis was an Ensign in War of 1812. Children: 
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Jane, George Allen, William, Elizabeth, Julia, Robert, Mary, Charles, 
Walter. 


Robert (7) Francis 1, Joseph 2, Henry 38, Robert 4, Ezekiel 5, 
Lewis 6, married Hannah Oakes. Ephraim Oakes, Hannah’s father 
fought with Montgomery at Quebec. Children: George Lewis, mar- 
ried first Clarissa King, second Sophia Pointz, Susan married Nathan- 
iel Dennis, John, Margaret married Jason Smith, Henry C., Selah 
married Arvilla Hubbard, Adeline married Smauel Jayne. 


Robert moved from Smithtown to Bay Shore in the late 1830’s 
and most of his children married in Bay Shore. Robert was now 
Superintendent of Sagtikos Manor. It was at the time when Jona- 
than Thompson, son of Judge Isaac Thompson was owner of the 
Manor. Mary Thompson married into the Gardiner family and my 
grandfather “Whaler George” went to Gardiner’s Island and married 
Clarissa King, daughter of Wilson King the overseer. At this time, 
whaling and farming were the two main industries of Long Island, 
and grandfather chose to go to sea. 


The two Long Island ports were Cold Spring Harbor and Sagg 
Harbor, and the principal New England port was New Bedford, 
Mass. Whaler George sailed out of all of these ports on the following 
vessels; the “Edgar,” out of Cold Spring Harbor; the “Josephine” 
and the “Mary Gardiner” out of Sagg Harbor; and the “Emily Mor- 
gan,” the “Jireh Perry,” the “Polar Star,” the “Rainbow” and 
the “Sunbeam” all out of New Bediord. On most every voyage he 
sailed as either mate or captain. This was very wise on the part of 
the Old Whaler since the crew members received a percentage of 
the catch based on their ratings. 


The Log of Josephine 


It was on the Whaler Josephine which sailed from Sag Harbor 
in October 1846 that Whaler George, together with his brother-in-law, 
William King, of the Springs were members of the crew. The log 
of this trip was kept by Joseph Redfield of Clinton, Conn. 


The Josephine was a ship of 397 tons, owned and managed by 
the firm of Post & Sherry. On her first voyage from 1843 to 1846 
she brought in $33,000 worth of whale oil and bone. The second voy- 
age began in 1846 and ended in August 1849. The catch for almost 
three years was valued at $35,000 and she sent home 16,000 pounds 
of bone. 


Captain of the Josephine was Hiram B. Hedges of East Hamp- 
ton. This whale ship had a most interesting voyage. On Sept. 6, 1848, 
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at-10 a. m. “Three boats lowered and pulled 5 or 6 miles from the 
ship in a dead calm afternoon. A breeze sprung up and the ship got 
a little nigher the boats. Mr. Miller carried the cooper to a whale. He 
darted but did not reach him. A few minutes after Orlando King 
struck one and Mr. Worth killed him. We took him to the ship about 
sundown. At midnight we had the head, lips and throat cut in.” Next 
morning at 6 they resumed cutting and finished about noon and went 
to boiling. 


On this voyage to Bering Strait, grandfather had a sad experi- 
ence. His brother-in-law William King, was drowned. 


Sad Experience 


It was on Sept. 4, 1848 that William King was pulled overboard 
by a whale from one of the whale boats. When a whale was harpooned 
it sounded or made a quick dive. In playing out the line, William 
King became entangled with the cable and was taken overboard be- 
fore the crew could cut the line. The whale caused his death. 


There were three Kings on the Josephine—the other two being 
Orlando from East Hampton, and Clark King of Amagansett. 


On Sept. 13: “This morning saw a dead whale 5 or 6 miles from 
the ship; 3 boats went and towed it to the ship and we stowed down 
35 bbls. in the after hatch. The mate of the whale ship Pantheon came 
and claimed the whale and we let him have it, and in about an hour 
afterwards we had a noble fellow spouting thick blood with three 
boats fast to him. Orlando struck him and Mr. Worth killed him. 
We began to cut about 6 p. m. We cut all night and turned in about 
5 a. m. and lay three hours. All hands were called to start the works.” 


The local men (those from eastern Long Island) took turns at 
being boat steerer and fastening to a whale—Nathan Bennett and 
Lyman B. Loper as well as the Kings. They did a good deal of “gam- 
ming” with other whaleships from Long Island and New England. 
In the waters north of Japan that fall they gammed with the India 
of New London (she had 2,700 barrels of oil aboard), and the Lucy 
Anna of Greenport, one year out with 1,900 barrels. By Oct. 7 they 
were “clear of the Kuriles and steering for St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s.” 


Oct. 8: “The coast of Kamchotka in plain sight. (The Kuriles are 
a narrow string of islands from Kamchotka peninsula to Hokkaido. ) 
Oct. 12 they were in harbor at Petropaolovsk (this harbor was on 
the outer shore of Kamchotka on the North Pacific, near the Bering 
Sea. The ship had made a call there in 1847). The entry in the log 
mentioned that it was snowing. The crew spent time fishing and 
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trading and salting down the huge catches of salmon they took in 
the river. They sold whale and sperm oil, also tea and champagne 
they had purchased in Hong Kong, and they loaded up with wood. 


Sunday night, Oct. 29 must have been a momentous occasion. 
“The Captain had ladies and gentlemen on board to dine.” Nov. 15 
they left with two passengers for the Sandwich Islands where they 
arrived New Year’s Eve, 1849. Jan. 13 they set sail for Hong Kong 
with seven passengers, among them Mr. and Mrs. Henry Skinner 
and their three children. 


They reached Johnson’s Island (marked U.S.A. on the map) on 
Jan. 25. They crossed the 180th meridian on Jan. 25 and on Feb. 14 
the ship was at the Ladrones, Feb. 24 at Bashee, Feb. 25 in the China 
Sea, Feb. 26 sighted Formosa and on March 8 arrived at Hong Kong. 
The following day, the passengers along with their four boxes of 
gold and silver, debarked. 


March 6, “Orlando King, George Wicks (my grandfather) and I 
(meaning Joseph Redfield) went to see the American Consul on 
behalf of the crew.” (The log does not shed further light on thei 
mission. ) 


Anyone that loves stories of the sea may sketch a mental pic- 
ture and refer to the maps and enjoy the voyage of the Whaleship 
Josephine along with Joseph Redfield, who wrote the log, and -the 
members of the crew—including Whaler George Weeks of Bay Shore, 
then Mechanicsville. 


I remember many stories of the sea told by my father and grand- 
father, but the log of the Josephine seems to have covered many more 
nautical miles than that of any other whaleship. Those aboard the 
Josephine saw the Eskimos and Hawaiians, Chinese and Japanese, 
Russians and South Africans in their native lands, and saw most 
all nationalities aboard other whaleships. 


Among my mementoes I have a pair of solid silver suspender 
buckles that my grandfather, Whaler George, bought on a whaling 
trip and as the whaler Josephine called at Hong Kong it would seem 
to me that the buckles were brought when grandfather called on the 
American Consul there. The buckles have carvings of Chinese ser- 
pents and measure two inches across. 


To continue with the log: It states that on March 14, 1849 “‘We 
took aboard 50 to 60 boxes of camphor and set the Blue Peter.” (That 
was a flag of blue with a white square in the center. This flag was 
used when sails were set to signal or recall boats, etc. Blue Peter 
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is a corruption of “blue repeater,’ one of the flags of the British 
Marine code.) 


On March 15, they took two new passengers (evidently some 
revenue was derived from this). On March 16 “we were under weigh” 
(meaning they had again set sails); March 21, “pleasant weather 
and moderate trades.”’ (This has reference to trade winds.) March 29 
and March 30, Amambos Island (East of Malay peninsula) ; March 
31, passed Saddle Island, St. Julian, St. Esprito Island (southeast 
of Singapore Strait) ; April 1, St. Barbe; April 3, Gasper Island and 
Straits of Gasper (between Banka and Tanjong—Pandang Islands) ; 
April 8, Sumatra; April 9, Straits of Sunda (between Sumatra and 
Java); April 10, Two Brothers, Java Head, and Button Islands; 
April 11, “This morning we are in sight of the Straits (name of 
strait not legible). A boat came from Anger to trade, out of which 
we bought fowl, yams, bananas, etc.” April 12, ‘Before 1 p.m., we 
anchored under Sumatra shore in 13 fathoms of water.” 


April 13, “At daylight we are to the windward of Button Island 
and took a squall of wind and rain double reefed fore and mizzen 
topsails. About 8 a. m. the wind hauled south, so that we steered 
west, southwest, right past thwart-the-way island under all sail.” 


April 15 they passed Prince’s Island. For nearly two months 
the Josephine’s voyage was a pleasant sail in the Indian Ocean, no 
whales were reported. Suddenly on May 31, a beautiful moonlight 
night, a storm struck and on June 1 it blew a gale. It blew so hard 
that “The waters looked like one continuous drift of snow.” On 
June 8 they reached Cape Agulhas (Southern tip of Africa) and 
then the Cape of Good Hope and Table Mountain, South Africa. 


On June 30 they were at Jamestown on the Island of St. Helena. 
Here they stayed for several days (no doubt to rest up before they 
set sail for Bermuda). They took on a passenger. On July 25: “We 
cleared the try works and have the rubbish overboard.” 


It was a long haul to Bermuda, arriving on Aug. 19, and only 
nine days later—on Tuesday, Aug. 28, 1849, “about sunrise we 
raised Long Island ahead (an expression for sighting land). At 8 a. m. 
saw the lighthouse. About 11 we took a pilot from the New London 
boat No. 1. At sundown, we were within about five miles of the har- 
bor (Sag Harbor) and Mr. Sherry came off to us and the captain 
and the pilot went ashore with him. The tide waiter and the Sag 
Harbor pilot came aboard and a few minutes after we anchored 
under Hedges Banks.” The tide waiter was the custom’s officer who 
boarded vessels and watched the landing of goods. 
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Aug. 29: “At 1 a. m. called all hands and got under weigh and 
about 7 we anchored about half mile from Sag Harbor dock, moored 
the ship and furled the sails, thus ending the voyage.” (Furled the 
sails—meaning lowering and securing same.) 


The log also refers to the Cape Verde Islands off the west coast 
of Africa. Mention is made to Fogo which lies about 30 miles west of 
St. Iago. Fogo has an active volcano and its name in Portuguese 
means “fire.” About southwest from this island lies Brava, some of 
whose inhabitants emigrated to Massachusetts many years ago. (I 
was talking to a direct descendant of John Alden on Saturday, Dec. 4, 
this year, and was told that one of the Portuguese emigrants mar- 
ried into the family and their descendants still live at Cape Cod.) 


Most of the material used in the two articles about the log of 
the whaleship “Josephine” was furnished by Mrs. Jeanette Rattray, 
publisher of the East Hampton Star. I am greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Rattray. As a historian, she has contributed greatly to the Long 
Island tradition, especially in her book, “East Hampton History,” 
and “Whale Off” in collaboration with her father, Captain Edwards. 


I’d like to tell of the most interesting voyages told to me by 
grandfather and father. In 1851, the “Edgar,” 420-ton ship, sailed 
out of Cold Spring Harbor with grandfather as mate. He spent about 
four years in the North Pacific until 1855 when the ship was wrecked. 
Another Long Islander aboard the vessel was Charles A. Pierson of 
Bridgehampton who was 17 years old at the time and later became 
captain of several whaling ships. The entire catch and everything 
but the clothes worn by the crew was lost. All members of the crew 
were saved and they re-shipped at Honolulu. Of course, as the saying 
went in those days, “Men were made of steel,’ and old salts had 
to endure the hardships of the deep blue sea. 


On the 474-ton ship “Rainbow,” the captain was Benjamin H. 
Halsey of Bridgehampton, and the agent was W. Gifford. This ship 
sailed from New Bedford on Oct. 11, 1856, and returned April 18, 
1859. The catch was 122 barrels of sperm oil, 1,802 barrels of whale 
oil, 2,000 pounds of bone. Sent home by other ships from the catch 
were 18 barrels of sperm oil, 904 barrels of whale oil, and 26,544 
pounds of bone. Whaler George was mate on this voyage. 


It was customary on a long voyage to call at Honolulu and ship 
the catch by another vessel. 


In 1865, the old whaler was mate on the Jireh Perry, a 435-ton 
ship, which sailed out of New Bedford. Joshua B. Edwards was the 
skipper. It was at the time when the Confederate Privateer “Shen- 
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andoah”’ was preying on the whaling fleet of the north Pacific. The 
Shenandoah gave chase to the Jireh Perry at the mouth of Bering 
Strait near St. Lawrence Island. The chase continued to the south 
for several hours, but finally the whaler got away. Thirty-four whale 
ships were burned by the Shenandoah, some of which hailed from 
Sag Harbor. 


Grandfather was captain of the “Polar Star” and the “Sun- 
beam.” The sketch of the “Sunbeam” portrays the vessel in the 
nautical term of “wearing ship.” 


Grandmother King died before Whaler George retired from the 
sea. My father, George Lewis Weeks, was the only child and he lived 
with Great Grandfather on the farm at Howell rd. and Fifth ave. 
Grandfather married for his second wife, Sophia Pointz. The chil- 
dren of this union were Mary Elizabeth, Thomas James, William 
Austin, and Alice Sophia. 


In Volume Five, Page 537 of the East Hampton town records, 
the marriage of George Weeks to Clarissa King is recorded as taking 
place in August of 1844. Of this union, a son, George Lewis Weeks 
was born at East Hampton on Feb. 16, 1846. 


George “The Whaler” went to sea when his son was only two 
years of age. Mrs. Weeks came with young George to live with Grand- 
father Robert Weeks, who had the farm at Howell rd. and Telegraph 
rd. (now Fifth ave.) Young George spent his boyhood in Bay Shore, 
then when he was 16 he went to Greenpoint to attend school. He de- 
cided to learn the ship carpenter’s trade and went to work in the 
yard owned by an uncle of Teddy Roosevelt. 


In 1866, George was working in the shipyard of David Carll on 
City Island when Pierre Lorillard, jr., had the noted schooner yacht 
Vesta rebuilt. Mr. Lorillard requested that the boat be remodeled 
in order to increase her speed. My father was called in to meet Mr. 
Lorillard and when asked if he could make a faster boat, replied: 
“Let me have one helper and I will do the trick.” 


The Vesta was taken down to the keel and rebuilt. It became 
known as the fastest schooner yacht afloat. 


On Aug. 17, 1866, the schooner Widgeon and the Vesta sailed a 
match, starting off Fort Adams to and around Block Island buoy, 
and return. It was a very close race and the Widgeon won by one 
minute, four seconds. The stakes were $1,000 a side. 


Again, on Oct. 9, 1866 Mr. Lorillard sailed the Vesta in a match 
with the yacht Henrietta, owned by J. G. Bennett, jr. The race was 
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for $500 a side, and the course was from Sandy Hook to Cape May 
Lightship and return. A heavy gale blew out of the east and both 
yachts suffered considerable damage. Vesta won, beating Henrietta 
by 56 minutes. 


All of the races during 1866 were but a prelude to the greatest 
race ever held for distance and among yachts of any country. Prior 
to the ocean race of December, Vesta won a match defeating the 
schooner Halcyon on Oct. 23, from Sands Point, L. I., to the Bartlett 
Reef Lightship. The stakes were $250 a side. Another match was 
sailed between the Vesta and L’Hirondelle from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship and return, 20 miles to windward. L’Hirondelle was of 262.8 
tons and the Vesta 201 tons displacement. The Vesta defeated the 
L. B. Bradford-owned yacht and it was afterwards purchased by 
J. G. Bennett and renamed the Dauntless. 


These races had created great interest and in those days the 
members of such clubs as the New York Yacht, the Atlantic, or Sewan- 
haka, Corinthian, or the Larchmont, were practical yachtsmen, and 
could handle their own craft with considerable skill. It was the New 
York Yacht Club to which so many gentlemen were attracted at this 
time, and the rivalry became so heated that George and Franklin 
Osgood made a wager with P. Lorillard, jr., and others, amounting 
to $30,000 that the Fleetwing could beat the Vesta to the Needles, 
on the coast of England, the starting point being Sandy Hook. Rules 
governing this race were of the New York Yacht Club, waiving time 
allowance. Sails to be carried were mainsail, foresail, jib, flying jib, 
jib topsail, fore and main gaff topsails, storm staysail, and trysail. 


When Mr. Bennett, owner of Henrietta, heard of the match, he 
signified his desire to participate and so notified the owners of the 
other yachts. Mr. Lorillard and the Osgoods consented. The agree- 
ment read: 


“The yacht Henrietta enters the above race, by paying $30,000 
subscription by members of the New York Yacht Club; any minor 
points not embraced in the above that cannot be settled by Messrs 
Osgood, Lorillard and Bennett shall be decided as follows: Each shall 
choose an umpire; the umpires chosen in case of a disagreement to 
choose two others. Twenty per cent of the money to be deposited 
with Leonard W. Jerome, on the 3rd of November, the balance to be 
deposited on the first Tuesday in December—play or pay.” 


It was signed by J. G. Bennett, jr., Franklin Osgood, George A. 
Osgood and Pierre Lorillard, jr., on Dec. 5, 1866. 


A supplementary agreement ended with the following stipula- 
tion: 
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“The race to end when the lighthouse on the west end of the 
Isle of Wight appears abeam, with the yacht on the true channel 
course. Yachts to start on Thursday, Dec. 11, at 1 o’clock p. m., blow 
high or blow. Boats to be started by A. S. Fearing.” 


Col. Stuart M. Taylor was aboard the Vesta and kept the log 
during the great race. Following are some of the excerpts of the log: 


Log of Race 


“At precisely one o’clock all three boats cast off from the tugs, 
turned their sterns to the steady westwind, and with starter’s 
whistle—“‘Three times, get ready,” then “Once and last,” off we went 
like true birds of the ocean. 


“The start was as even as possible, the yachts about 100 yards 
apart, in line. Every stitch of canvas that would draw was now set 
on all three, the wind being well abaft the beam. 


“The Henrietta at three o’clock had dropped a little astern of 
both her rivals. 


“The spray from the waves froze as it dashed upon deck or 
splashed up against the rigging. What a beautiful picture for the 
painter’s easel—the whole heaven one scarlet canopy was interwoven 
with a roof of waving flame, tossing vault beyond vault, as with the 
drifted wings of many armies of angels. 


“At six o’clock we lost sight of the Fleetwing. At twelve, mid- 
night, the lights of the Henrietta were not visible.” 


Vesta, the only center-board boat of the three—led all the way 
until the day before getting in sight of land, and then a serious 
blunder on the part of her navigator in not allowing sufficiently for 
the Runnell’s current, resulted in the Vesta falling in leeward of 
the Scilly Island with a southerly wind. A further blunder by the 
channel pilot caused Vesta to run past her port. 


Henrietta won, sailing 3,106 miles in 13 days, 21 hours, 55 
minutes. The Fleetwing was second sailing 3,135 miles in 14 days, 
6 hours, 10 minutes. Vesta, fastest of the three, finished last having 
sailed 3,144 miles in 14 days, 6 hours, 50 minutes. (The race is not 
always to the swift.) 


Dad was not a skipper, but he built one of the fastest schooner 
yachts that ever sailed the deep blue waters. He witnessed the start 
of the race and many times he related to me the great Ocean Yacht 
Race, and each time he spoke in no uncertain terms of the captain’s 
blunder. 
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One of the well known Currier & Ives prints depicts this great 
race. 

My dad was also as expert in designing Cat Boats. One of the 
fastest of this type was the ‘‘Mary E.” This cat won all of the 
races in her class for the summer of 1891, all of them held on Great 
South Bay. 

George Lewis Weeks II, the boat builder, died in his ninety-third 
year, and is buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Bay Shore. 

George Lewis (9) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) Robert (4) 
Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) married Hen- 
rietta Mahan Jan. 2, 1873 at Cold Spring Harbor. Children: Lucy, 
Ella, George Lewis (author of this book). 

Lucy E. (10) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) Robert (4) 
Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) George Lewis 
(9) married John Jacob Edwards at Grassy Point, N. Y. Children: 
Florence Blackman. 


George Lewis (10) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) Robert 
(4) Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) George 
Lewis (9) married Anna Francis Hawkins Sept. 7, 1907, at Say- 
ville, L. I., N. Y. Children: John Collier. 


Florence Blackman (11) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) 
Robert (4) Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) 
George Lewis (9) Lucy E. (10) married Leslie Hennig at Sayville, 
L. I., N. Y. Children: Elizabeth Blackman, Jeane Henrietta. 

John Collier (11) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (8) Robert (4) 
Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) George Lewis 
(9) George Lewis (10) married Dorothy Scott, April 18, 1942 at 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. Children: Robert Collier, Leslie Ann. 


Elizabeth Blackman (12) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (8) 
Robert (4) Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) 
George Lewis (9) Lucy E. (10) Florence Blackman (11) married 
first M. Ramsey, second William Lee Parker. Children: Nancy Spald- 
ing, LaLeige Gale (Beautiful Flower). 


Jeane Henrietta (12) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) 
Robert (4) Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) 
George Lewis (9) Lucy E. (10) Florence Blackman (11) married 
John Paul Jones (Direct descendant of Admiral John Paul Jones). 
Children: Candita. 

Nancy Spalding (13) Francis (1) Joseph (2) Henry (3) 
Robert (4) Ezekiel (5) Lewis (6) Robert (7) George Lewis (8) 
George Lewis (9) Lucy E. (10) Florence Blackman (11) Elizabeth 
Blackman (12) married Edward Leigh Worthington II. Children: 
Edward Leigh III. 
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Chapter 7 


FAMOUS LOCAL YACHTSMEN 


EANDER A. JEFFREY was born in the village of Islip on 

Dec. 12, 1848. At the age of 23, short of two months, this young 
man was skipper of the schooner yacht “Columbia” which sailed in 
the International Cup races against the English yacht Livonia owned 
by James Ashbury—this being the second time Mr. Ashbury made 
an attempt to lift the ‘‘America’s” Cup. 


In his day, Capt. Jeffrey was one of the most prominent yachts- 
men in American waters. His experience covered a wide scope as a 
navigator. He sailed such vessels as the “Vigilant,” the steam yacht 
“Sovereign,” and during the Spanish American war he was in com- 
mand of the U. 8. Army Transport Michigan when this vessel con- 
voyed a corps of engineers and the First Marine Artillery to Ponce, 
Porto Rico, with the Fifth U.S. Cavalry. He also was captain of the 
U. S. Gunboat Scorpion, and during his years on the high seas had 
been in all classes of coast and ocean going vessels. 


Capt. Jeffrey never gave up a command except through the trans- 
fer of ownership. He had the enviable reputation of never having 
put a cost against insurance companies or vessel owners for damages 
during his career as a boat captain! 


After the international cup race of 1870, when the English yacht 
Cambria lost to the 23 boats pitted against her, Mr. Ashbury — the 
owner — immediately made preparations to send another challenge. 
During the early part of 1871, considerable discussion passed between 
Mr. Ashbury and the racing officials of the New York Yacht Club. Mr. 
Ashbury objected to the American center-board yachts defending the 
cup against his sea-going keel schooner, the Livonia. He also ob- 
jected to the inside course, and he finally obtained a compromise 
whereby the contests were sailed on alternate inside, and outside 
courses, the latter being a 20 miles to windward and return outside 
the Sandy Hook Lightship. 


Without a syndicate building a new yacht to defend the cup, the 
N. Y. Yacht Club selected four schooners — two center board 
schooners; the Palmer and the Columbia, and two keel schooners, 
the Dauntless and the Sappho. 


The elimination was held on Oct. 16 and the Columbia was picked 
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as the defending yacht. The crew of the Livonia dubbed the Columbia 
the “skimming dish’? as she was much lighter in construction than 
the English boat. The Columbia drew only five feet of water, where- 
as the Livonia drew 1214 feet. 


The Columbia was of double frame type, with heavy planking 
outside, stout ceiling inside, and fastened with trenails from plank 
to ceiling. Her ballast, all of iron, was inside. She was owned by 
Franklin Osgood, and everything in a yacht from suggested experi- 
ence was done to place her in shape for the contest. The results proved 
that Mr. Osgood was a very hard yachtsman to beat. Of course, the 
handling of the craft by Capt. Jeffrey was in a great way responsible 
for the victory. 


The first race started at 10:40 a. m. Passing out of the Narrows, 
Columbia was three minutes ahead. At the outer mark she had a 15 
minute lead. On the return leg of the course, Columbia was becalmed 
under the Staten Island bluffs, but a most determined skipper as Capt. 
Jeffrey was enabled the Columbia to luff across the finish line with 
a margin of 27 minutes, 4 seconds corrected time. 


Capt. Jeffrey earned the title of the True Blue Yankee Skipper. 


Headlines in a New York newspaper following the race blared: 
“Hail Columbia,” and another reporter wrote: “This is the first vic- 
tory, and the cup can’t go away from here.” 


The weather on Oct. 18 had all the earmarks of a stiff northeaster, 
and after much discussion the American committee again chose 
Columbia to go against the Livonia. 


When the instructions were given to the yachts, nothing was said 
about how the outer mark was to be turned. The course was 20 miles 
and return. The stake boat was off New Inlet (today known as Jones 
Inlet). The actual course was laid out east-northeast, or about four 
points off a true leeward and windward course. The owner of the Col- 
umbia went aboard the committee boat and learned that the turning 
at the outer mark “could be left on either hand.” Of course, the Livo- 
nia’s master was in ignorance of this ruling. 


Livonia had a head start of about two minutes crossing the start- 
ing line at 12:03:29.25, and the Columbia at 12:05:36.25. With a 
heavy wind, Livonia hung all her kites aloft and “tore up” (an ex- 
pression of the seafaring men) the 20 miles of rough water to the 
outer mark, holding the two minute lead from the start. Livonia’s 
master, not knowing the instructions, jibed around the mark on the 
starboard, that being the rules in England when not otherwise spe- 
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cified. In doing this, the skipper had to jibe “all standing” as the 
nautical term is known. 


Columbia came on the mark and Capt. Jeffrey, knowing that he 
could turn either way, luffed around, trimming in his sheets as 
he turned, and cutting between Livonia and the stake boat. This gave 
Columbia the lead. Capt. Jeffrey sailed a great race home and won 
by 5 minutes, 16 seconds, and with time allowance by 10 minutes, 
33.75 seconds. 


In the third race on Oct. 19, Columbia again sailed, but the crew 
was tired. They thought another boat would be picked for the day 
as the wind was strong and either the Dauntless or Sappho should 
have been chosen. It seemed the Columbia was in for a day of 
trouble. On the outward leg, her flying jib stay parted. Another mis- 
fortune for the day—she broke her steering gear on the return, the 
mainsail had to be taken off, and she ran up the bay under forward 
canvass, crossing the finish 19 minutes, 33 seconds behind Livonia. 


Capt. Jeffrey injured one of his hands during the race. However, 
the contest now stood, 2-1 in favor of the American yacht and the 
balance of the races were sailed between Livonia and the American 
yacht Sappho. Sappho won the fourth and fifth race, thus ending 
another International Cup series. 


“Shout unto the Shark, which follows in his lee, 
Someday, I’ll make thee carry me like lightning through the sea.” 


J. R. Woods captained Livonia, but Capt. Jeffrey knew all the 
tricks of a sailing race, helping to keep the Cup and bringing honors 
to another native of Islip Town. 


After a long and interesting career, Capt. Jeffrey died on Jan. 25, 
1930. 


It seems the more one delves into the history of yachting you 
find the Town of Islip had many skillful skippers. One of the ablest 
was Capt. Nathaniel Clock of Islip. Capt. Clock was born in Islip 
and naturally learned to handle boats in Great South Bay. He ranked 
second only to such skippers as Capt. Joe Ellsworth. 


Capt. Ellsworth always thought of Capt. Clock as a great yacht- 
ing captain, especially after he was defeated by Capt. Clock in the 
great schooner race between the Magic and the Comic in 1874. Clock 
captained the Magic and Ellsworth the Comic. Ellsworth hailed 
from Bayonne, N. J., and many greenbacks were transferred from 
Bayonne to the yachtsmen of the Great South Bay. 


It was when Louis Livingston owned the sloop White-Cap that 
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he engaged Capt. Clock to take the helm of the boat and many com- 
petitors learned of the capabilities of Clock, when the White-Cap 
became famous through her victories. Later, Mr. Livingston built 
the sloop Vixen and Capt. Clock steered her to victory. Still later, 
Commodore Garner bought the Vixen and Clock went with the boat. 
In 1874, Garner bought the schooner Magic, and a match was sailed 
between the Magic and the Comet. At that time, the Comet was con- 
sidered invincible. 


Commodore Garner built the schooner Mohawk in 1875, but Capt. 
Clock was not engaged as the captain of this ship until the Magic was 
sold. Capt. Clock was engaged to report to the Mohawk the day be- 
fore that great ship burned at Staten Island. Commodore Garner 
and his wife lost their lives in the tragedy. 


The next sloop Capt. Clock commanded was the Madcap, owned 
by J. R. Busk. In 1879, when Busk built the yacht Mischief, Capt. 
Clock took charge and on May 16, 1881, the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club, located on Lake Ontario, sent a challenge to the New York Yacht 
Club for the America’s Cup. This was the second challenge by a Cana- 
dian yacht. Both times Alexander Cuthbert of Canada was one of 
the group that owned the challenger. 


Waive Notice 


The Canadian challenger was named “Atalanta.” For this occa- 
sion, the required six months notice was waived so that the race could 
be held that fall. 


The Canadian boat was finally launched Sept. 17 and after a try- 
out, started for New York by way of the Erie Canal. The yacht was 
70 feet long overall, 64 feet on the waterline, 19-foot beam, and drew 
5 ft. 6 ins. without board, and with board down, drew 16 ft., 6 ins. 
Due to the beam it was necessary to list her over on one side so as 
to pass through the canal locks. The yacht arrived in New York on 
Oct. 30, much later than anticipated. 


During the period from May to October, the New York Yacht 
Club was busy selecting a yacht to defend the cup. A new boat, the 
Pocahontas, was built by David Kirby who had built the last defender, 
the Madeline. 


Trial Races Held 


Trial races were held with boats participating being Mischief, 
Gracie, Pocahontas, and Hildegard. Mischief won the first trial race 
with Capt. Clock at the helm. The second race was won by the Gracie 
and the third by Mischief. 


Mischief, named to defend the cup, had the following dimensions: 
67 feet, 5 inches length over all; waterline, 61 feet; beam, 19 feet, 10 
inches; and draft, 5 ft., 4 ins. She was called a “compromise sloop” 
which leaned to the English cutter type instead of the old American 
type. 


First race for the cup was to take place Nov. 8. This was the 
latest date any international cup race had ever been scheduled. As 
the day was foggy the race was postponed until Nov. 9. 


The Atalanta was sailed by her designer and builder, Alexander 
Cuthbert. The race was started in a breeze from the southwest. The 
Atalanta had a single reef tied down, with neither boat carrying a 
topsail. After passing through the narrows the “Iron Pot” began to 
draw away from the challenger, and never was she threatened. The 
wind became stronger on the run home and both yachts had to pull 
in their topsails. The Atalanta continued to fall behind and at the 
finish the Mischief was about a half hour in the lead. 


In the second race held Nov. 10 the Mischief got off to a com- 
manding lead under the superb handling of Capt. Clock. As the boats 
neared the outer mark the two yachts doused the topsails and took 
in a quick reef. Mischief set a No. 2 jib instead of a large one and 
she began to take a lead once on the wind and went to windward of 
the challenger. At the finish line Mischief was 38 minutes ahead of 
the Atalanta. 


Thus, once again the cup was held through the masterly handling 
of the Mischief by the Old Salt from Islip. 


Jesse, the son of Capt. Clock, followed in his father’s footsteps 
and was skipper of several yachts, among them the Mohawk. 


Another noted Captain was “Hank” Haff of yachting fame. 
Henry Coleman Haff of Islip, some times spoken of as “Old Salt” 
or “Old Reliable” was born in 1837, the son of Henry Coleman Haff 
and Emmeline Clock Haff. 


Hank Haff married Adelaide Lake and of this union there were 
five sons: 


Harry Paoli Haff, born July 4, 1861, died Jan. 30, 1922, married 
Alida Smith. 


Willmarth Haff, born March 14, 1863, died July 8, 1922, married 
Carrie Clock. 


Forrest Haff, born Feb. 12, 1865, died Nov. 3, 1918, married 
Blanche Barto. 
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Henry Clayton Haff, born July 27, 1869, died Feb. 5, 1939, mar- 
ried Gertrude Berry. 


Roscoe Coleman Haff, born March 9, 1881, died May 18, 1946, 
married Winnafred Robinson. 


Capt. “Hank” was the eighth generation of this family in Amer- 
ica and the seventh generation living on Long Island. His ancestor, 
Lourens (Lawrence) Haff lived in New Amsterdam. He came with 
his widowed mother, Teuntje (Antoinette) Straetsman from Fort 
Marguerite (Pernambuco), Brazil, after her husband, Joris (George) 
Haff had died, between 1649 and 1654. Joris Haff was born in the 
Rhine Valley about 1610. He was a foot soldier in the service of the 
Dutch West Indies Company and trumpeter of the troop. 


Simon Haff, great-great-grandfather of Capt. Hank, was born in 
Oyster Bay in 1728 and married Jemima Oakes on April 20, 1750. She 
was the daughter of Isaac and Meribah Oakes of Huntington. To con- 
tinue, David Haff, Simon’s son, married Sarah Wickes, daughter of 
Enoch and Ruth Strong Wickes, on Jan. 11, 1785, in Smithtown. 
Jesse Haff, son of David, married Phoebe Smith. The son by this 
union was Henry Coleman Haff who married Emiline Clock, father 
and mother of Captain Hank. 


Before going to sea, Hank was superintendent of the Olympic 
Club for about seven years, and sailed the “T. B. Asten,” “Onward” 
and “Fanny.” Capt. Hank was a crony of the “old salts” such as 
James Wicks, Joshua Wicks, George Elnathan Wicks, Jesse Clock, 
Leander A. Jeffrey, Urias Rhodes, Samuel Gibson, James Berry, 
Henry Oakley, Alfred Tooker, Norman Terry, Thaddeus Wicks, 
Aliver Smith, Albert Haff, Leander Wicks, Carl Jackson and Alinzo 
Wicks. 


Cup Race 


The most eventful period of Capt. Hank’s yachting career was 
from 1887 to 1895. Capt. Hank was the skipper of the Volunteer, 
owned by General C. J. Paine, and Capt. Barr was the skipper of 
the Scotch Cutter Thistle, owned by a Mr. Bell. At the starting line 
for the race between these two craft on Tuesday, Sept. 27, there was 
hardly a ripple at Buoy 18, off Owl’s Head, Bay Ridge. The hour for 
the race to start had passed, when as the “Old Salt” had predicted, 
the wind came up with the tide, from the south. Of course, the maneu- 
vering at the starting line showed off the Thistle, the finest yacht 
that had come over to sail for the cup. Up to this time, the Volunteer 
had shown no hurry to jockey for position at the starting line, moving 
in a very slow and deliberate manner. The “Old Salt” knew his boat. 
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The Thistle crossed the starting line at 12:33:06 and the Volun- 
teer at 12:34:58. It was a beautiful sight as the Thistle came about 
and the Volunteer kept on toward the Staten Island shore in the 
direction of the wind. The mistake of the Thistle placed the Volunteer 
in the lead, a lead which increased steadily until the finish. 


The Volunteer finished at 5:28:161/4 and the Thistle at 5:45 :523. 
Volunteer also won on corrected time, 4:53:18 with the Thistle’s at 
5 :12:4134. It was a terrible blow to Capt. Barr of the Thistle, and to 
Mr. Bell the owner. They had the hull of the cutter examined before 
the second race which was held on September 29. 


At the start of the second race, the Thistle again crossed the start- 
ing line seconds ahead of the Volunteer. Thistle started at 10:40:21, 
the Volunteer at 10:40:5034.. It was a dismal day with a drizzle and 
just enough wind to finish within the seven hour limit. 


In a straight run, it was said both yachts seemed to have the 
same speed, but when reaching for the wind Capt. Hank was superb. 


After passing Long Beach, the Volunteer broke out her club top- 
sail. Taking the hint, the Thistle did the same. Soon thereafter both 
boats came about with the Volunteer three-quarters of a mile in the 
lead. After rounding the stake boat opposite Point Lookout it was an 
uneventful run to the finish as the Volunteer held a two mile lead on 
her challenger. Thus, another great race series ended and the Amer- 
ica’s Cup remained with the New York Yacht Club. 


Another Series 


Lord Dunraven had made two attempts to capture the Cup and in 
the Autumn of 1894 sent a third challenge to the N. Y. Yacht Club 
for a race in 1895. A syndicate consisting of C. Oliver Iselin, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, and E. D. Morgan called on the designer of cup defenders, 
“Nat” Herreshoff, to build the ‘“‘Defender.” 


Old reliable Capt. Hank was the skipper. The trial races between 
the Vigilant and the Defender resulted in the latter being picked to 
meet Valkyrie III. 


On the morning of Sept. 7, 1895, the sea was as smooth as glass, 
but with a roll. It was 12:20 when the starting signal was given. After 
much tacking for position, the experience of Capt. Hank did the 
trick. The Defender crossed the bow of the Valkyrie and from then 
on the American boat continued to extend a lead, winning by a mar- 
gin of 8 minutes, 49 seconds. 


I witnessed part of this race from a cupola of a three story build- 
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ing in Seaford, spotting the boats at the turning mark through bino- 
culars. It was an inspiring moment to me. 


After the race, Lord Dunraven began to protest, claiming the De- 
fender had taken on more ballast after being measured at the water 
line. The protest was not allowed, however, after an investigation. 


The second race held on Sept. 10 again brought out the skill of 
Capt. Hank. When the Valkyrie fouled the Defender her main boom 
Sweeping across the deck of the Defender, the boom hit the starboard 
shrouds, snapping the topmost stay. The topmast cracked about a 
foot above the main mast head. Capt. Hank did some quick thinking 
and brought his boat up into the wind to ascertain the damage. In a 
jiffy, he rigged a temporary topmast shroud. From then on the De- 
fender trailed most of the time, but only by seconds. The Valkyrie 
crossed the line the winner by two minutes, 16 seconds. 


A protest was lodged by C. Oliver Iselin and the ruling of the 
regatta committee disqualified the challenger. 


At the start of the third race, the Valkyrie crossed the starting 
line, came about, and returned to her mooring. The Defender sig- 
nalled the judge’s boat for instructions and was told to sail the course. 
Thus ended the series and the Defender again saved the Cup. 


It was said at the time that Capt. Hank Haff was the greatest 
skipper of the Ninety Footers. 


On his return to Islip, a celebration in his honor was held and he 
was acclaimed as the first citizen of the village. Capt. Hank retired 
to private life, beloved by all. 


Urias Rhodes of Bay Shore was one of the noted sea captains 
who sailed many famous yachts of the New York Yacht Club. He 
was the son of Richard Rhodes whose father was William Rhodes. 
William lived in Rockaway before coming to Bay Shore. He was 
four times married and the father of 18 children. 


- Richard was the only child of the union of William Rhodes and 
Elizabeth Brower. Richard was born in Bay Shore on Dec. Slee is 
and died Sept. 6, 1916. He married Selina L’Hommedieu on Jan. IB, 
1851. 


Urias was born in Bay Shore Feb. 23, 1852. He married Ellen 
Baldwin of Bay Shore on Oct. 29, 1874 and the children by this mar- 
riage were Sheppard, born June 8, 1875; Leana, born June 8, 1878; 
Carl, born June 1880; Harry Clifford, born Noy. 29, 1883; Mary, 
born June 138, 1887, and Francis Louise, born Aug. 28, 1894. 


Richard, the father of Urias, followed the sea for 30 years, taking 
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to market at any time the largest cargo of produce and bay food of 
any vessel plying between Long Island towns and the New York 
markets. In later years he was one of the largest oyster dealers of his 
day. The last year he was engaged in the oyster business he trans- 
ported 35,000 bushels to New Haven. After retiring from the sea 
he built an attractive hotel near the Bay Shore railroad station which 
he conducted for eight years. In 1892, he sold the hotel and then went 
into the wood and coal business. 


Urias began his career at sea at an early age, and when 35 he 
was captain of the racing schooner Atlantic, owned by Wilson Mar- 
shall of the New York Y. C. This was in 1887, and thereafter Capt. 
Urias was in command of the following yachts: 


Volunteer, sloop, owned by Gen. C. J. Paine, 1888; Sea Fox, 
schooner, owned by A. Cass Canfield, 1889; Montauk, schooner, owned 
by Lewis E. Ledyard, 1890-1891; Atlantic, schooner, owned by Wil- 
son Marshall, 1892; Lasca, schooner, owned by John E. Brooks, 1892- 
1896; Ariel, schooner, owned by George H. B. Hill, 1897; Miranda, 
schooner, owned by Geo. Hill, 1898; Defender, sloop, owned by C. 
Oliver Iselin, W. K. Vanderbilt and E. D. Morgan, 1899; Emerald, 
schooner, owned by J. Roger Maxwell, 1900; Constitution, sloop, 
owned by August Belmont, Oliver H. Payne, F. C. Bourne, James 
Stillman and Henry Walters, 1901 and again in 1903; Aslsa, schooner, 
1902; Syberita, schooner, 1905-1909; Lady Baltimore, schooner, 1910. 


Several of these yachts were in the fastest classes of the New 
York Yacht Club. The schooner “Sea Fox” in the race off Newport, 
R. I. on Aug. 9, 1889, won the $1,000 Goelet Cup for schooners. The 
race was run over a 37-mile course with nine schooners competing. 


In the New York Herald of Aug. 10, 1889, part of a news item 
reads: “New York and Boston divided the honors of the Goelet Cup 
Race. The ‘Sea Fox,’ that admirable schooner designed by Commo- 
dore Cass Canfield of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, and sailed in first 
class order by Skipper Rhodes, won the thousand dollar prize, after 
an exciting struggle with the ‘Grayling,’ thus covering New York 
with honor and glory.” 


In 1893 the Goelet Cup Race was won by the schooner Lasca 
when commanded by Capt. Rhodes and it was this same yacht that 
Capt. Rhodes sailed across the Atlantic from the port of New York, 
covering 12,000 miles in 15 months. 


Although he never commanded one of the yachts in the races for 
the “America’s Cup,” Capt. Rhodes was on several and did sail the 
“Defender” in trial races against the “Columbia” in 1899, and was 
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skipper of the “Constitution” in the trial races with the “Columbia” 
in 1901, and also skipper of the “Constitution” in trial races against 
the “Reliance” in 1903. 


The “Constitution” was built by a syndicate composed of August 
Belmont, Oliver H. Payne, F. G. Bourne, James Stillman and Henry 
Walters (Bourne was the owner of the beautiful estate at Oakdale, 
now La Salle Military Academy. The organ in the mansion was next 
to the largest in America at the time it was installed). 


Capt. Rhodes was a prominent yachting captain but had little ex- 
perience with the “ninety footers,” as the large racing machines that 
defended the “America’s Cup” were called. In all the trial races, Capt. 
Charley Barr was the skipper against Capt. Rhodes. Capt. Barr 
was an Englishman and had sailed several yachts in this country from 
1885 when he was one of the crew of the English cutter “Clara” up 
to the time he commanded the American yachts. 


Many no doubt remember that in the trial races of 1901 to select 
the American yacht to defend the cup against the challenger “Sham- 
rock II” three outstanding captains commanded the American yachts 
—Columbia, Capt. Barr; Constitution, Capt. Rhodes, and Independ- 
ence, Capt. Hank Haff of Islip. The Columbia for the second time 
was picked to defend the cup. 


Recalling the days of the Gay Nineties, I remember the Livery 
Stables of Samuel B. Gibson, and this brings me to a period earlier 
in the history of Bay Shore. My father told me many stories of men 
who sailed the seas. One of these was of Samuel B. Gibson, the son 
of John Gibson. 


John Gibson was born in Scotland and came to America when 
but a small lad. Most of his life, he made his home in Bay Shore. 
He was a cabinet maker and an undertaker. He married Amanda 
Burr, a native of Commack. Their children were James, Samuel B., 
Mary J., and Eleanor H. 


Captain Gibson (Samuel B.) was born in Commack on Feb. 13, 
1845. His parents moved to Bay Shore shortly after and he attended 
the public school along with my father, George L. Weeks. At that 
time—that is, in the 1850s—the tuition was a penny a day, with no 
charge for absent days. The teacher was a Mr. Howell. 


International Cup Races 


At the age of 14, Gibson decided to go to sea, and from that time 
until about 1891 he was on the water. At the age of 25, he was captain 
of a vessel, and soon established a reputation as a skipper. After own- 
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ing a vessel for some time, he decided to go in for yachting and be- 
came a proficient navigator on many yachts and took part in the 
International Cup Races. 


Gibson commanded such vessels as the “Vixen,” “Priscilla” and 
“Gracie.” In his years of yachting he sailed in all of the International 
Cup Races up to the contest between the “Defender” and the ‘“Valky- 
rie.”’ He also sailed on the “Magic” and the “Mischief.” He was regis- 
tered with the New York Yacht Club and several times acted as pilot, 
once acting in that capacity on a foreign boat competing against an 
American yacht. This was in the International Yacht Race in 1887 
when the American yacht “Volunteer” defeated the challenger, the 
Scotch cutter “Thistle.” Incidentally, at the wheel of the “Volunteer” 
was Capt. Haff, and by his side three captains, Jeffrey, Berry and 
Terry, all representing proud and famous names in the yachting 
world. 


Commanded “Gracie” 


One may grasp the beauty of a eruise of the New York Yacht Club 
of 1887, when on Aug. 4, the following yachts raced to Newport, R. I., 
to New London, Conn., arriving at the destination in this order: “‘Vol- 
unteer,” “Puritan,” “Atlantic,” “Gracie,” “Titanic,” “Bedouin,” 
“Huron,” “Mayflower,” “Sachem,” “Cinderella,” “Grayling” and 
“Thistle.” The newspaper articles of this cruise refers to Aug. 6, 1887, 
as one of the most memorable processions of the leading yachts of 
this country that ever sailed out of New York Harbor. This cruise un- 
doubtedly was the last one in which Capt. Gibson commanded the 
sloop “Gracie,” then owned by Joseph P. Earle. 


Livery Business 


Capt. Gibson had a natural liking for horses and he decided to 
go into the livery business. While conducting his business, he was 
also Road Commissioner. Capt. Gibson married Rhoda J. Reybert, 
the daughter of Jesse Reybert and Anna Duryea. Their children were 
Jerome A., Anna R., John J., Mary J., Jesse R., Alletta M., and 
Earle B. 


I have one of the livery stable cards. On the reverse side is writ- 
ten by Capt. Gibson a recipe for curing hams by a Dr. Mobrey, viz: 


4 quarts of fine salt 
4 pounds brown sugar 
4 gals. of water 
3 ounces of Salt Peter 
Quantity of four medium size hams 
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The card is signed by S. B. Gibson. 


It was common practice up to the Nineties for families having 
a large area of ground to raise pigs, and in the fall a day was selected 
for hog killing time. At times, there was much rivalry among the hog 
raisers as to who had the largest hog, and prizes would be awarded 
after the hogs were killed, dressed, and then weighed. 
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Chapter 8 


LIFE SAVING — SHIP WRECKS 
SEA CAPTAIN AND MERCHANT 


IFE SAVING crews of the outer beach were a part of the Fourth 

District of the United States Surf Guards. Arthur Dominy was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Fourth District in 1884, and rightly 
so it would seem since he was born in the Fire Island Lighthouse 
when his father, Felix Dominy was the keeper. 


Felix Dominy was born in East Hampton, the son of Nathaniel 
and Temperance Miller Dominy, on Feb. 12, 1800. He died Dec. 20, 
1869. On Oct. 28, 1826, Felix married Pheobe, daughter of General 
Jeremiah and Pheobe Baker Miller who was born April 24, 1807, and 
died April 23, 1891. Their children were Nathaniel born July 28, 
1827, died June 1910; Jerusha born July 12, 1835, died Oct. 23, 1857 
(married Samuel C. Hulse) ; Mary born Jan. 16, 1840; died Dec. 27, 
1918; Edmund, born Sept. 6, 1846, died Sept. 1927. 


Arthur Dominy’s grandfather, Nathaniel, built the famous Hook 
Mill in East Hampton in 1806. His great grandfather, Nathaniel, was 
a very famous clockmaker. Arthur attended the Old Clinton Acad- 
emy in East Hampton and a boarding school in Jamaica. He also 
studied a year and a half in Orange County. 


In 1862 we find him conducting a hotel on Fire Island Beach, 
and later he was the keeper of the Dominy House in Bay Shore. In 
1877, he married Antoinette Snedecor of Bay Shore, a very estimable 
and worthy lady. Of this union, two children were born: Fred Arthur, 
and Clarence. Mr. Dominy was a member of the board of education 
in Bay Shore for 19 years and was a staunch supporter of the cause 
of learning. The first high school building in the village was the re- 
sult of his energy in this direction. 


As superintendent of the Fourth District he worked unceasingly 
to make the district one of the most efficient on the eastern seaboard. 
The history of the district is a long and varied one from the time of 
the first white settlers to the present time. In the early days there 
were the Wreck Masters, and many times increased their own wealth 
after each ship was wrecked. 


Many changes will be observed when one looks at the old maps. 
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Inlets have opened and closed from time to time. For instance, the 
Fire Island Inlet first broke through the barrier beach in 1700 during 
a great storm. The sea made a wide sweep of nine miles. At one time, 
it was said there were seven inlets to the east of Fire Island Inlet. 


The beach in the early 1700s was a narrow sand bar, known by 
the Indians as Seal Island, as it was a favorite spot for these aquatic 
animals. 


The first lighthouse was built in 1825, and the second in 1858. 
Since 1825 the Inlet has moved westerly about four miles. Between 
November 1854 and June 1857 there were 64 vessels, mostly large 
in size, either wrecked or in distress on the beach. Before the wire- 
less became a medium of communication, the Western Union and 
the Postal Telegraph had stations on the beach near the lighthouse 
to relay messages from both inbound and outbound vessels to the 
New York office of the companies by direct wire. It was the custom 
to pick up passing vessels through a telescope. The ships would signal 
with flags and the station would relay the message. 


In looking at the log book of Western Union for the years 1897 
and 1898, there are found many interesting entries, both humorous 
and of a serious nature. On Wednesday, Dec. 22, 1897 is found: 5:30 
p. m., wind north, snow thick. O.S. Tell Mo going to turn in for few 
hours, Chris on watch. 11:40 p. m. Wind N.W. Clear. H-O.K. Young 
arrives, nearly frozen and half starved, says came from Havemeyers 
point with Sammis in rowboat—and was sober, too! 

On Wednesday, May 25, 1898, we find the following: 

6:45 a.m.—No wind, light rain, very foggy. 
12:05 p.m.—No wind, light rain, very foggy. 
Chester - Idaho - Teutonic - Werra - Anchoria. 
2:45 p.m.—At bar. 
4:40 p.m.—Wind S.E. Fresh hazy. 
6:00 p.m.—Wind S.E. Fresh hazy. 
6:10 p.m.—Two tugs south—Bd. east. 


2:20 p.m.—Merritts Tug “W.E. Chapman” passed east to assistance 
of ship “Troop” ashore at Forge River (went ashore 10 p. m. 
24th). 


7:10 p.m.—Heavy rain and thick. 
9:10 p.m.—Wind east, light rain, hazy. 
11:35 p.m.—Wind east, strong rain, thick. 
In the period from 1800 to 1900 many ships were stranded on Fire 


Island Beach, some of which never refloated, but were completely 
wrecked. The ship Persian was wrecked in May 1853 on Fire Island 
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owing to the carelessness of the mate. Capt. Drew was below decks 
and the mate mingled with the passengers. Fortunately, the passengers 
numbering 175, together with the crew, were able to get ashore by 
boats from the ship and shore, due to the mild weather. The following 
day, a violent storm broke and lifted the vessel from where she first 
struck, carrying her high and dry on the beach. The vessel was bound 
from Havre and the cargo consisted of French goods. The passengers 
were French emigrants. Cargo was salvaged by cutting a large hole in 
the side of the ship. Wagons and carts backed up, and the removal 
was conducted rapidly. My father, George L. Weeks II, was seven 
years old at the time of the wreck of the Persian. He told me about 
it in later years. He lived on the farm of my great grandfather, Robert 
Weeks (Wicks), corner of Howells rd. and Fifth ave. 


Will Oakley was on watch on April 6, 1911 when he sighted the 
11,000 ton, 525-foot “Prinzess Irene,” carrying 1,720 passengers. She 
was stranded near Lone Hill, Great South Beach, and was refloated 
three days later. 


The commanders and members of the crews of the life saving 
stations experienced many thrilling events. They were all courageous 
men as well as courteous to the people rescued from the vessels. In 
1911, the commanders of the Life Saving Stations in the Fourth 
District were: Ditch Plains, Carl H. Hedges; Hither Plain, William 
D. Parsons; Napeaque, John S. Edwards; Amagansett, Jesse B. 
Edwards; Georigica, Nathaniel Dominy, jr.; Mecox, John N. Hedges; 
Southampton, Nelson Burnett; Shinnecock, Alanson C. Penny; Tiana, 
John E. Carter; Quogue, Albert D. Jackson; Potunk, Isaac Gilder- 
sleeve; Moriches, Charles T. Gordon; Forge River, J. Ezra Hawkins; 
Smiths Point, John Penny; Bellport, Henry Kremer; Blue Point, 
Frank Rorke; Lone Hill, George E. Goddard; Point O’Woods, Charles 
W. Baker; Fire Island, John T. Doxsee; Oak Island, Edgar Frost; 
Gilgo, Israel Van Nostrand; Jones Beach, Clarence W. Chichester ; 
Zachs Inlet, Philip Chichester; Short Beach, George A. Van N ostrand; 
Point Lookout, Andros Seaman; Long Beach, B. Frank Langdon; 
Rockaway, William H. Reinhart; Rockaway Point, Daniel B. Abrams : 
Eatons Neck, Henry E. Ketcham, and Rocky Point, Harvey S. Brown. 


Once, while a veteran Life Saver was talking to a visitor, he said: 


“There are some as is doomed to die, 

And some that are not. 

Such as are, die; such as are not, we save. 

It’s the day’s work—and the men does their best!” 


With the opening of the Captree Parkway another means of 
crossing the Great South Bay comes into reality. Those of us who 
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look back a span of 50 or more years can remember the time when 
sailing craft were the only means of transportation to the outer beach. 


In the nineties and before, many ships found a watery grave on 
the beach and I will mention a few incidents that one may find in 
old records. 


It was on Nov. 21, 1895 that a rumor was spiked that the famous 
Fire Island Light would be abandoned, and in its place a lightship 
would be placed off Fire Island. Commander George F. F. Wilde, 
U.S.N., naval secretary, advised the editor of the Brooklyn Times that 
the lightship would be placed off Fire Island in place of the whistling 
buoy, but that the lighthouse would remain as a guiding light to ships. 

Among the wrecks to occur was the Brig Sullivan, lost on Oak 
Island Beach, Jan. 1, 1852. The vessel was bound from a southern 
port laden with cotton, consigned to the port of New York. A severe 
storm came up and the captain, in order to save the lives on board, 
was compelled to beach the vessel. This was prior to the establish- 
ment of the Life-Saving service in this section. The cargo was all 
taken ashore and Louis Weeks of Babylon, father of Theodore P. 
Weeks, carted the cotton to Whig Inlet. From there it was taken across 
the bay and transported to New York. After a part of the cargo was 
removed in this manner, the bay froze over, but not hard enough 
for transporting with horse and wagon—and yet a boat could not 
sail through it. (There were no icebreakers at that time.) 


The horses were about out of feed and were in danger of starving 
and it was necessary to take them across the inlet in a boat and to 
drive along Fire Island beach 60 miles to Quogue where feed was 
obtained. Then of course they had to drive back to Babylon, a total 
trip of 120 miles, where the cargo was shipped to New York. 


It was a lonely beach at that time since it was entirely unin- 
habited. Later, the bay froze very hard and as the lighthouse was 
getting short of oil, Theodore Weeks drove a small sorrel pony over 
with a barrel of oil on a sleigh. 


For years, Theodore P. Weeks had a large mirror in a mahogany 
frame with the word “Sullivan.” 


On July 16, 1850, the Bark Elizabeth, en route from Gibraltar to 
New York, was wrecked east of Fire Island Light at Point O’Woods. 
The voyage actually started at Leghorn. Among the passengers were 
Margaret Fuller, known to the literary world, and her husband, Count 
Ossoli; Angelo, their son; a young Italian nurse; and Horace Sum- 
ner, a younger brother of Charles Sumner. One item in the cargo was 
a marble statue of Calhoun, by Hiram Powers, for the City of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 
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A few days from New York, the captain was stricken with small- 
pox and died. The mate then took command and while sailing up the 
Jersey coast encountered a severe storm and through an error of the 
mate, the vessel was cast upon the shore opposite Fire Island Light. 
Shortly after she struck, water began filling the vessel, her stern 
being free swung around and the waves washed clean over the decks 
and took everything on deck. Some sailors reached shore by swim- 
ming but Horace Sumner perished. 


An improvised raft was made having ropes attached to the bark. 
One passenger was saved on this raft, propelled by a sailor swimming 
and shoving it forward. Margaret Fuller refused the offer to safety as 
she would not leave her husband and son. All of the crew but four left 
the vessel at the turn of the tide, the boat completely broken up. The 
count, his wife and child, were clinging to the rigging. A sailor by the 
name of Henry West made a desperate attempt to save the count 
and both were drowned. 


For many years a board 414 feet high and 14 inches wide bore 
this inscription: 


“In Memory of Henry West. Buried July 18, 1850. Rest in Peace.” 


In 1901 a bronze tablet to Sarah Margaret Fuller was unveiled 
at Point O’Woods. The inscription describes her as author, editor, 
poet and orator. 


On Feb. 7, 1918, the Barge ““Hougomont” was stranded on Fire 
Island. On Jan. 26, 1826, the ship John Adams, from New Orleans to 
New York and commanded by Capt. Smith was driven ashore on Fire 
Island Beach. The vessel had a cargo of cotton and pig lead which 
was a total loss. 


In 1861 Jonathan Sammis, a civil engineer of Babylon, determ- 
ined to locate the lead. According to the accounts he succeeded in 
locating it and staked out a “claim.” In dealing with an insurance 
company he learned they demanded 65 percent of the take. Mr. Sam- 
mis decided to abandon the undertaking, but preserved the map of 
the survey. His son, Edward B. Sammis in 1895, and a George W. 
Heckert, a mechanical engineer, formed a partnership and after an 
agreement with the insurance companies that an acceptance of 10 
per cent of the value of lead recovered was agreeable for the com- 
pany’s take, they started operations to recover the lost cargo. 


So far as is known, the lead was never recovered. Its value at 
the time of the wreck was $18,000, and in 1895 the value was placed 
at $10,000. 


On the twentieth day of August in the year of our Lord, one 
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thousand eight hundred and nineteen, Zebulon Gillett of Brookhaven 
in Suffolk County and State of New York, having taken or sub- 
scribed the Oath required by the said Act, to with, “An Act for en- 
rolling and licensing ships or vessels to be employed in the Coasting 
Trade and Fisheries, and for regulating the same,” and having sworn 
that he together with Jacob Bell of the said place are citizens of the 
United States and sole owner of the ship or vessel called “Belvidere” 
of Brookhaven, where of the said Zebulon Gillett is at present mas- 
ter, and as he hath sworn is a citizen of the United States and that 
the said ship or vessel was built at Hempstead (No doubt reference 
refers to North Hempstead) aforesaid in the years eighteen hundred 
and fifteen and sixteen as per certificate of Jacob Smith, master car- 
penter, under whose direction she was built, and Calvin Gay, surveyor 
of the Port of New York. 


Know Ye, that I, Jacob Bell, of the Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk 
County and State of New York, owner of an equal half of the 
schooner or vessel called “Belvidere” of the burthen of 45 tons, or 
thereabouts, of and in consideration of the sum of eleven hundred 
dollars lawful money of the United States of America; to me in hand 
paid before the Sealing and Delivery of those present to Zebulon 
Gillett of the Town, County, and State above mentioned, the receipt 
whereof I do hereby acknowledge, and myself therewith full satisfied, 
contented and paid; have bargained, and sold, and by these presents 
do—bargain and sell unto the said Zebulon Gillett. 


This was the bill of sale for the schooner “Belvidere” and for 
many years thereafter the Gillett family was represented on the high 
seas. In the partnership of the Grand Central General Store at Spar- 
row Park, Sayville, were Capt. Charles Gillett, the son of Zebulon 
Gillett, and Capt. Jacob Smith, the son of William C. and Hannah 
(Hawkins) Smith of Smithtown, who was a brother-in-law of Gillett. 


In December 1886 the store was conducted by Charles Gillett and 
Son and the advertisement in the local newspaper for the Christmas 
Holidays read as follows: 


Good Santa Claus stopped in Sayville one night, 

For he felt that Sayville had, surely, a right 

To a bountiful share of his wonderful Toys 

Made expressly for children—Good Girls and Good Boys; 
He wondered and queried—‘What shall I do 

With these beautiful presents—All of them new? 

“T have it,’ he shouted; “I'll leave every one 

With those kindly merchants, Mess Gillette & Son.” 

He reined up his reindeer, unloaded his sleigh, 

Then lighted his pipe and scampered away. 
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Chapter 9 


FOLK LORE—By TURFAND TWIGGS 
OYSTER GOES TO BED—CURRIER & IVES ARTIST 


ISTORY IS interwoven with folklore. If you absorb the true 

historical background of Long Island and its people you will 
find that the folklore of the Islanders is a part of their every day 
living. 

At the time William Nicoll purchased the greater part of what 
is now the Town of Islip from the Connetquot Indian tribe, most of 
the land was covered with a virgin forest of pine and oak. So when 
New York became a seaport and ship building flourished on the East 
River, the forest of the Town of Islip supplied much of the timber 
for the many ships. It was then a ditty became popular: 


“In Timbertown, 

In Timbertown 

Lives Squire Nicoll 

Of renown; 

He rules his woodlands 
With a crown 

In Timbertown, 

In Timbertown.” 


The tune to which the folks would chant this little ditty is un- 
known, but it is just another symbol in verse of the jolly side of life 
on Long Island. 


As far back as 1840, J. Cypress, jr., relates the time on Fire 
Island—or Raccoon Beach—when he jotted down a song that Ned 
Locus (a local bayman) recited about the trout that were in abun- 
dance in the streams of the south shore: 


“Down in the deep 

Dark holes I keep, 

And there, in the noontide, I float to sleep; 
By the hemlock log 

And the spring bog, 

And the arching alders I lie incog. 

The anglers’ fly 

Comes dancing by, 
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But never a moment it cheats my eye; 

For the hermit trout 

Is not such a lout 

As to be by a wading boy pulled out. 
King of the brook, 

No fisher’s hook 

Fills me with dread of the sweaty cook. 
But here I lie, 

And laugh, as they try 

Shall I bite at their bait? No, no, not I. 
But when the streams, 

With moonlight beams, 

Sparkle, all silver, and starlight gleams, 
Then, then look out 

For the hermit trout, 

For he springs and dimples the shallows about, 
While the tired angler dreams.” 


One of my best finds in search for folklore was the description 
of Bay Shore merchants in February 1876. It is impossible to identify 
the composer of the verses, but I think this is folklore at its best. 


I think you shall agree 
(He signed merely a “G’’) 
Therefore no one knows 
—Just who was he! 


And here is the verse: 


BAY SHORE 


I lay myself down to take a rest 

The first to do was to pull down the vest, 
And then the mind began for to rove 

So I put it all down as in prose. 

I live in the village but well to the west 
To dream wide awake I will do my best 
With nearly all we shall have a talk 

I beg your pardon it is done for a joke. 
The first I see is Brewster & Smith 
They keep a store on the corner of the st. 
If what you want is not in sight, 

Ask that tall clerk he is very polite. 
Across the street a tin store you will see 
The proprietor’s name is Charles W. V. 
All you want in order to keep house 
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Can be had at Vail’s, even a trap for a mouse. 

Have you watches or clocks that need rep’s 

Have you plenty of gold and silver ware 

If not in the same building is L. D. Vail, 

He will supply you for cash at wholesale. 

A little farther west a blacksmith’s shop you'll find. 

Iron can be wrought of every shape & kind 

George T. Thorn stands out in bold relief. 

He is boss of his business that is my belief, 

The next to the north is a wheelwright shop 

You can get a wagon made if you will only stop 

Edmend Smith is the name of the man 

He will do justice to your work if any one can. 

Ha! Ho! the next door is a grocery store, 

Kept by a man and his name is H. Brower 

Goods of all kind in the store you find. 

H. Brower is a jolly good fellow and will try to please 
your mind. 

A little father east in a snug little nook 

A blacksmith’s shop yow’ll find, near the brook 

If you want a good job done H. Haff is the man 

I know he is getting old, but beat him if you can. 

The next in order is butcher Smith J. J. 

He will supply you with meat all hours of the day 

One can always get all kinds of meat 

Veal, Lamb, Pork, Beef, Sausage, and old sheep. 

On the other side of the street it faces the Bay 

They keep a news depot open every week day 

Also in winter oysters with cigars, nuts, and candy 

In summer Perry’s cream you can’t beat so handy. 

A little to the east lives a man that you all know 

He has the hen fever and took chickens to the show 

His fowl of late a goodly number are taken very sick. 

Three first letters of his name is tick, tick, tick. 

The next to the left is this man’s brother Seth 

He keeps the Post Office, Store and all things best 

He is also clerk of the town and commissioner of deeds 

To each branch of business he gives faithful heed. 

Eliphalet Snedecor you know is our Livery man 

He has horses to let both single and span 

His wagons and sleighs are always in order 

He keeps them to hire but sometimes you can borrow. 

Matilda Howell, keeps millinery in store 

Her sign you'll see to the right of the door 
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Of her you can get embroidery and ribbons and lace 
Hats, caps, and bonnets to suit every style of fall. 
Robbins & Chapman are just opposite here 
Their store you will find not at all dear 
Feed, Groceries, and hardware these you can buy 
They are both young men & of course are very spry. 
The next door is also a store a very good stand 
He deals in lumber and sometimes in land 
If you build with lumber, brick and lime 
Selah Thurber is the man he'll give time. 
Runyon & Miller have an extension drug store 
In the eastern part of the Village of Bay Shore 
Physics at all hours of the day or night 
Hand in your prescriptions they'll be right. 
Another Thorn keeps another smith shop 
Where horses are shod and wagons tires sot 
The work here will please if it dont twill be funny 
Especially if you are on hand with a check or the money. 
And now for the benefit of those that dont know 
The blacksmith’s shop to Wheelwright-shop is only a stone’s 

throw 
If you want wagon, sleigh, wheelbarrow and thill 
Just hand in your order to Hallet T. Hill. 
Lewis Smith’s store you can easily find 
Tis near the Depot without a sign 
Hardware, groceries, Flour and Feed 
Are always on hand if you should need. 
John Rogers, John Howell, Rich Rhoads & Mrs. Dominy, 
All keep boarders for the sake of making money 
They are all good Houses and have plenty on hand 
But do not furnish meal on the European plan. 

anal Ge 


On page 757 of the first book of minutes of the Town of Islip, 
an entry begins with the deed or transfer of property by Thomas 
Willits of Seaquatauge to his loving son, Isack Willits. The most 
interesting part of this document is the part on page 158 reading 
as follows: 


“The said Thomas Willits hath put ye said Isack Willets in 
Quiate and Peaceable possession of all and singular the before granted 
premises with the apportenances thereof by the delivery of turfe 
and twiggs.” 


In the days when the settlers on Long Island bought land from 
the Indians it was common practice to use the term turfe (turf) and 
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twigg (twig). The Indians had difficulty in understanding that a 
written deed conveyed title to land or property, but they did under- 
stand the symbolic method of giving a clod of dirt or a twig of a 
tree from the land conveyed to the settler who obtained the said land 
from the Indian. 


Of a dozen such conveyances recorded in the minute book this is 
the only one referring to the old custom. 


In the Southampton town records, there is an explanatory note 
in reference to this bye gone day practice reading as follows: 


“The delivery of title to land by ‘turf and twig’ was frequently 
used by the settlers throughout the colonies and dates from at least 
Saxon times. In early times when land was sold, the owner cut a turf 
from the greensward and cast it into the lap of the purchaser, as a 
token that the possession of the earth was transferred; or he tore 
off the branch of a tree and put it in the hand of the grantee, to show 
that the latter was to be entitled to all the products of the soil, and 
when the purchaser of a house received possession, the key of the 
door, or a bundle of thatch plucked from the roof signified that the 
dwelling had been yielded up to him.” 


One of the “turf and twig’ agreements of note was the transfer 
of Southampton when an Indian cut up a turf of land and so gave 
up the rights to it. Another such transfer was in the County of 
Queens in 1701 during the reign of William III, between John Reed 
of Newtown and Caspar Joost Springsteen. 


Few, if any, would associate this phrase with the transfer of land 
in this modern age. We are more apt to think of the race track or 
riding to the hounds. 


Chautauqua Assembly 


In the Gay Nineties, a settlement at Point O’Woods was known 
as the Long Island Chautauqua. A fine auditorium was erected with 
a seating capacity of about 4,000, and a group of comfortable cot- 
tages were built. During the summer season there were daily enter- 
tainments, concerts, lectures on the interesting topics of the day, 
and other instructive features. Many well known speakers took part 
in the meetings and at the end of the day crowds would be seen on 
the dock, boarding sailing craft as well as the steamer to Bay Shore. 


When these meetings were discontinued, a couple of verses from 
the poem “The Captain of the Nancy Lee” by Alonzo Foster aptly 
describe the end of the Chautauqua: 
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“Farewell we'll say to Great South Bay, 
And Point O’Woods as well. 
Chautaquan lore has left your shore; 
O land of thrift: Farewell! 

Some men are built on narrow lines, with souls so shriveled mean 
and small. 

That if their lives a standard be, by which to judge, we must agree 

They seem to have no souls at all.” 


Speaking of customs that have almost disappeared from the local 
scene is the old fashioned dances, but thanks to the Twiddlers we may 
still listen to the old rhythm of “Sailors Hornpipe,” ““Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Old Gray Mare,” and “Pop Goes the Weasel.” Years ago, 
most of the fiddlers were the slaves. The old seafaring men of Islip 
Town have passed the melodies and dances down to their children 
and one of these is the song about the pirate, “Captain Kidd.” The 
next to last verse is as follows: 

“Come, all you young and old, see me die, see me die. 
Come, all you young and old, see me die; 
Come, all you young and old, yowre welcome to my gold, 
For by it I’ve lost my soul, and must die.” 


Until the year 1815, there were’nt many oysters in Great South 
Bay. It was William Smith who contracted with John Prior to bring 
from Virginia a boat load of oysters. These were scattered from 
Fire Island Inlet to Speonk, and thus the great oyster beds were de- 
veloped in the bay. 


About 1840 the industry began to grow. It increased yearly until 
Capt. Jacob Ockers was shipping annually 30,000 barrels to Europe 
alone. In addition, he was shipping great quantities to all parts of 
the United States. 

Capt. Ockers was born in Holland Jan. 22, 1847, one of ten chil- 
dren. He came to Long Island in 1850 and his parents settled in Oak- 
dale where the captain grew to manhood. He married Miss Louisa A. 


Smith of Oakdale in 1880. To this union was born Miss Louisa A. 
Ockers. 


Capt. Ockers’ father was an oyster grower in Holland and it 
was natural for him to follow the business. When about 20 years old, 
Capt. Ockers purchased an oyster schooner named ‘“Doremus.” In 
1875, he planted his first oyster bed of about ten acres, opposite 
Oakdale, and in 1896 he had about 100 acres under cultivation. At the 
height of his career he was buying oysters from many of the local 
growers, among whom were B. Broere & Son, Charles Mills, H. Hazen, 
Westerbeak Bros., W. VanPopering, John Van Wyne, G. Vanderburg 
& Son, Beebe Bros., E. Brown & Bros., and Samuel Hicks, 
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Grew a Foot Long 


It may be of interest to note that in colonial days oysters a foot 
long were found in Gravesend Bay and at times large oysters were 
harvested in waters around Long Island. It has been said that about 
1820 the last of the oysters in the bay were very large and one bay- 
man took all the large oysters he could catch and took them to New 
York. He is said to have received five cents for each oyster! 


At one period most of the oysters were sold for spawn, and when- 
ever an oyster boat came in to the waters near Tuckertown a basket 
would be hoisted to the top of the mast. This was the signal that the 
captain wished to purchase a load of spawn. At one time, a certain 
area of about 500 acres was called the “California Bed.” It was called 
thus because of the vast number of oysters that had spawned with a 
yellow tint to the shell. 


All of the oysters shipped prior to the extension of the railroad 
to Sayville were transported by boat. Even after the railroad was 
established the shipping continued by boat as well as by rail, for in 
1894 there were 69,000 barrels shipped via rail and still another 
20,000 by boat. Of course, it must be understood that with the great 
number of barreled oysters it was necessary to have a local plant 
making barrels. 


Manufactured Barrels 


Such a plant was located at Bayport. It was called the Bayport 
Barrel Company and was operated by C. E. Hibbard. This plant re- 
quired its own railroad siding and the yearly output was about 
100,000 barrels. The company had a special process of intense heating, 
thereby making safe, sanitary packing which was necessary in ship- 
ping oysters. 


There were hazards in transporting oysters by boat. In one 
storm, the schooner “Sharpshooter” with Capt. William Van Wyne 
of West Sayville with his wife and her sister on board, was abandoned. 
The schooner sank at Coney Island, loaded with seed oysters. The 
schooner was owned by the oyster firm of E. Brown & Bros. of Bay- 
port. In the same storm, the schooner “Annie Brown” with skipper 
Capt. Warren Hendrickson of Bay Shore, made the run from Coney 
Island to Fire Island. Owing to the high sea, the “Annie Brown” 
had to anchor outside the inlet. The storm was so intense that Capt. 
Hendrickson had to slip cable and make the run before the heavy 
wind back to Coney Island. The next morning he made the run to the 
Inlet and up the bay safely. 


Years ago, the bay would be frozen over for several weeks and 
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to make certain the harvest of oysters could continue a great quantity 
was brought and replanted in shallow water of about eight feet. 
So, when the bay froze over, the men used hand tongs through holes 
in the ice, then horse-driven sleighs would transport the oysters to 
the oyster houses. At times the demand would be so great for oysters 
that dredges were lowered in great holes in the ice, and then horses 
would pull them along the bed, bringing up immense supplies with 
astonishing rapidity. 


The Oyster King 


Capt. Ockers, known as the “Oyster King” had his original 
plant on land leased from Col. William Ludlow, and later from 
Commodore F. G. Bourne at Oakdale. The next plant built by Capt. 
Ockers was a large one on the shore at West Sayville. Capt. Ockers 
was president and general manager of the Bluepoints Company of 
Sayville. This company had its own oyster fleet and also owned large 
acreage at Greenport. 


The Sealship Company had a controlling interest in the Blue- 
points Company which became a subsidiary of the General Foods 
Corporation. Much of Capt. Jake’s business was done when he drove 
to Sayville each Saturday night and visited the grocery department 
of Gerber’s store. He paid the baymen in cash for oysters they had 
delivered. This was an ideal setup for Mr. Gerber since many of the 
baymen at once spent a large portion of the money for needed sup- 
plies such as rope, cordage and hardware. 


At this time it would seem proper to mention the Dutch settle- 
ment of Tuckertown. In 1842, William Tucker landed in New York 
and learned of the oyster industry in Great South Bay. Having en- 
gaged in oyster catching when in his native Holland, he changed 
his mind about going west and came to Sayville and settled in what 
is now West Sayville. Many Holland families followed Tucker to West 
Sayville and for a long time the community was known as “Tucker- 
town.” Later, the name was changed to Greenville in honor of Samuel 
Green who owned the land in that section. 


In the late nineties it was a common sight to see both young and 
old walk along the village walks in front of well kept grounds in 
their wooden shoes. The Hollanders had a certain manner by which 
they would “float” and “drink” the oysters: They would bring a float 
of oysters to a point near the creeks where the water was salty but 
not as salty as out in the beds, ana the oysters would be left in the 
float a day or two. At the west end of Long Island, the oyster growers 
would place the oysters in long, wooden troughs and let fresh water 
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run over them so they could drink. This method would cause the 
oysters to immediately take on a plump condition and to turn white. 
The Holland method gave the oyster a salt taste and a much finer 
flavor. 


During the hey day of summer hotels in Sayville, the oyster fleet 
would be idle in the summer and many of the boats were used to 
take out parties. Most of the best eating places in the metropolitan 
area had a sign displayed, “Oysters R in Season.” This was from 
September to April. During the busy season, a couple of thousand 
men were employed and the average price the shippers received at 
the market was $6 a barrel. In 1905 there were 22 oyster shippers 
located between Oakdale and Patchogue. 


Incidentally, Capt. Jake Ockers, the “Oyster King,” died on 
Dec. 4, 1918. He was one of Long Island’s most successful and re- 
spected businessmen. 


ABOUT CURRIER & IVES 


Thomas Worth, one of the artists for Currier & Ives, was born 
on February 12, 1834 in New York. As a young man, he worked 
for a time in the National Park Bank. When he was about 19, he 
took his first sketch to N. Currier. It was a comic, the type of which 
he was unsurpassed in sketching. 


Worth titled his sketch: “Get along dere: I’m one of the wood- 
ruffs, and I’m boss of de road, G long.” Mr. Currier was very much 
impressed with the sketch, and paid Worth $5.00. This comic sketch 
was given several titles by Currier & Ives, such as “A Brush on the 
Road,” “Mile Heats,” “Best Two in Three,” etc. The sketch showed 
two boys on a four wheeled wagon, driving an old gray horse. The 
sketch gave Thomas Worth his start. From then on he became one 
of the noted artists for Currier & Ives. His Darktown Comics as 
well as his white comics were very popular and Worth was one artist 
who saw his rediscovered prints take their proper place as valued 
and sought-after by collectors. Harry T. Peters once said Worth told 
him Mr. Ives once mentioned to him that the firm sold 70,000 copies 
of a single one of these side-splitting subjects. 


One of the methods for printing these cards, the size of a post 
card, was to print in sheets of twenty-four and place them in stock, 
known as stock cards. When a company ordered a quantity, they 
would be cut and the imprint of the company shown on the card. 
These cards advertised Clark’s Mile-End Spool Cotton and other 
companies (Mile-End stood for One Mile of Cotton on the spool). 
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Harry Peters once told me he knew Thomas Worth very well: 
and had many a conversation with him in reference to his work for 
Currier & Ives. Mr. Peters said Worth got the inspiration for sketch- 
ing the well known print “Trotting Cracks at the Forge’ while vis- 
iting a blacksmith shop in Bay Shore. This print today commands 
a very high price at auctions. Some collectors place the location of 
the subject in Westchester County, but it is reasonable to assume 
that as Worth was a frequent vistor in Bay Shore, one would say 
beyond a doubt that the shop operated by the Thorne Brothers was 
the place. In the print the name of the horses are ‘Mountain Boy,” 
“Grey Eagle,” and “Lady Thorn.” In this print,, Thomas Worth 
placed himself in the center of the sketch sitting on a box, with his 
elbows resting on his knees. 


The Duke of Newcastle, while accompanying the Prince of Wales 
on a tour of this country, happened to stroll along Nassau st., New 
York, and was attracted by the display in the Currier & Ives store 
window. The Duke was so intrigued he bought a complete set (100 
prints) of the comics by Worth. 


Another print by Worth that commands a price of hundreds of 
dollars is the one entitled: “Fashionable Turn Outs in Central Park.” 


Worth did many sketches for Harper & Bros. When he first 
called on the firm he was referred to Charles Parsons, also an artist 
of note, who was head of the art department. Worth did several full 
page wood cuts for Harper’s Weekly, two of which the author has 
in his collection, depicting Long Island scenes: “‘Deer Hunting on 
Long Island’? November 8, 1873. This sporting subject was no doubt 
sketched by Worth while on a visit to the Town of Islip as no place 
on the Island were the deer more plentiful then on the deer range 
located on the old Nicoll estate. 


Worth also did commercial art work, including the cover for the 
Frank Tousey Almanac of 1880. The almanac was given out in drug 
stores on Long Island. A copy of this almanac, in my possession, was 
distributed by G. J. Klaassen, a Sayville druggist. 


Another interesting sketch by Worth is the heading of the Long 
Island Herald published in Islip and dated Dec. 26, 1874. It also 
shows that the paper was established in 1791. 


Thomas Worth was a frequent visitor to Bay Shore. In fact, his 
wife was Louise Stellenwerf, daughter of A. R. Stellenwerf who was 
proprietor of the Lake House, Islip, and Jane Travis Stellenwerf. 
Louise Stellenwerf was born Sept. 5, 1838, and at one time the Worths 
lived in Bay Shore. Their daughter was Marion Worth, at one time 
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Women’s Metropolitan Golf champion. Worth also lived in Garden 
City at one time. 


While in Bay Shore he sailed a cat boat and one of his prints is 
“Trolling for Blue Fish.” This subject was shown in Harper’s Weekly. 
The catboat was done by Worth and the background by Fanny Pal- 
mer, another noted artist for Currier & Ives. The print is signed by 
Palmer. 


At the time of his death on Dec. 29, 1917, Worth’s home was on 
Staten Island. Mrs. Worth had passed away on May 1, 1917. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Worth are buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Bay Shore, in 
the A. R. Stellenwerf plot. 
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Chapter 10 


EARLY CHURCHES 
WHEELERS OF HAUPPAUGE 


T. JOHN’S Episcopal Church at Oakdale was the first church 

of any Christian faith erected in the Town of Islip. The quaint 
edifice was built in 1765 by William Nicoll III. It was first known 
as: “The Charlotte Church” as a compliment to George III’s Queen 
Charlotte. 


The name was changed to St. John’s at a vestry meeting on Oct. 
PR Beoal ifet 5 


William Nicoll III was the grandson of the original patentee, 
William Nicoll. The ancestry of the patentee goes back to John Nicoll, 
his sixth great-grandfather, who is buried under the chancel of the 
church of St. Nicholas in Islip, Northamptonshire, England. The 
Coat-of-Arms of this family is displayed on the window of the church. 


St. John’s is located in about the center of the great Nicoll 
Patentee. The purchase of this tract was from Winnequaheagh, 
Sachem of Connectquot and chief of the Secatoagq tribe of Indians. The 
original patent was referred to as ten miles square, but actually was 
about 10 by 8 miles, comprising “All that neck, tract or parcel of 
land, situate lying and being on the south side of Long Island, 
bounded on the east by a certain river called Cantasquantah, and 
on the north by a right line from the head of said river called Conet- 
quot to the head of the said river called Cantasquantah.” The convey- 
ance: bears the date Nov. 29, 1683, and the confirmation of the pur- 
chase was granted by Governor Dongan on Dec. 5, 1684. 


In the patent, a yearly payment of five bushels of good winter 
wheat or 25 shillings in money was demanded on March 25, in New 
Work . 


The first clergyman known to have officiated at the church was 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury, then rector at Jamaica, and later in 1784, 
first bishop of the Episcopal Church in America. The church was ad- 
mitted to the diocese of New York in 1787, under the first bishop of 
New York, the Rt. Rev. Samuel Provoost. | 


From 1792 to 1816 the church was only used when supplied by a 
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visiting clergyman from New York or elsewhere. A complete chrono- 
logy of St. John’s Church follows: 


1765 “Charlotte Church” founded and built by William Nicoll, grand- 
son of original patentee. 

1765 Rev. Samuel Seabury of Jamaica, who in 1784 was consecrated 
Bishop of Episcopal Church in America. 

1765-69 Rev. James Greaton of Huntington. 

1772 Organized as parish church. 

1782-92 Rev. Thomas Lambert Moore. 

1783 Church enlarged to contain 12 pews. 

1784 Church was named St. John’s, Islip. 

1787 Admitted to Diocese of New York under first bishop of New 
York, Rt. Rev. Samuel Provoost. 

1792- 

1816 Church rarely used except when supplied by visiting clergy. 

1792 Rev. I. L. Sands. 

1796 First burial in graveyard of church. 

1806 Formally incorporated as St. John’s, Islip. 

1816-41 Rev. Charles Seabury of Setauekt. 

1842-47 Rev. D. F. M. Johnson. 

1842 St. Paul’s, Patchogue, founded as a mission and organized as 
a parish in 1844. 

1843 Church enlarged and repaired. 

1843 Church consecrated by Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, fourth 
Bishop of N. Y., on July 6. 

1847 St. Mark’s, Islip, founded as a mission and organized as parish 
on Sept. 11, 1850. 

1847-49 Rev. William Everett. 

1849-61 Rev. Henry M. Davis. 

1863-71 Rev. Charles Douglas 

1865 St. Barnabas at Sayville organized as a parish, now St. Ann’s. 

1869 Church of Messiah, Central Islip, organized by St. Mark’s, Islip. 

1871-74 Rev. John G. Hewlett. 

1871 Admitted to Diocese of Long Island. 

1872 Christ Church, Brentwood, organized by St. Mark’s, Islip. 

1872 St. John’s reorganized and reincorporated. 

1873 Chancel window installed as gift from St. Thomas Church, 
Brooklyn. 

1878 Founding of Emanuel Church, Great River. 

1879 Regular service discontinued for period of 50 years. 

1884 St. Peter’s Chapel, Bay Shore, organized by St. Mark’s, Islip. 

1889 Dropped from active church list of parishes of diocese of Long 
Island, 
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1913 Diocese of Long Island became owner by court decree. 

1926 St. Mark’s, Medford, founded by St. Paul’s, Patchogue. 

1928-32 Rev. John Tilley of Central Islip Church reopened as mis- 
sion of Diocese of Long Island. 

1933-37 Rev. Asggell N. E. Carrington of Great River. 

1938-39 Rev. Edward W. Cromey of Great River. 

1940 Rev. Frederick L, Eckel of Center Moriches. 

1953 Rev. Frederick A. Turner of Brentwood. 

1954 New Roof placed on church. 


An interesting part of the structure is the old slave galley located 
at the rear of the church. There is only one church building in Suffolk 
County that is older than St. John’s -- Caroline Church of Setauket.- 


St. John’s is located on the property known as the Ludlow 
Kstate and was known to local residents as the estate of Squire Lud- 
low. Francis Louisa Nicoll, the daughter of the sixth William Nicoll, 
was born Jan. 29, 1822 and married William H. Ludlow. This union 
resulted in the birth of: Nicoll on Sept. 11, 1842 (Married Genevieve 
A. Sprigg) ; Newton Perkins, born May 21, 1846, died Nov: 1, 1858; 
Francis Lewis, born June 1, 1850; Edwin, born March 12, 1858; 
Louisa Nicoll, born Jan. 23, 1866. 


Among the graves in the old cemetery is that of Admiral Nicoll 
Ludlow, who died in New York in December, 1915. His tombstone 
states he was born Sept. 11, 1842, entered the U.S. Navy on Oct. 28, 
1859, served in the Civil War 1861-65, and in the Spanish War, 1898. 
The legend also states he filled Navy positions of honor and respon- 
sibility in various parts of the world as an officer of the U. S. Navy. 
His brother, William, was colonel of Engineers, U. S. Army, and 
military governor of Cuba. 


Another grave is that of Jeremiah Terry, one of the early settlers 
of the section. He died on April 25, 1823, at the age of 84. 


Engraved on the tombstone of Isabel, wife of Jeremiah Smith, 
who died April 14, 1796, is that old familiar verse: 


“Behold and see as you pass by 

“As you are now, so once was I; 
“As Iam now you soon will be, 
“Prepare for death and follow me.” 


Another grave with a white granite stone wishes to convey to 
those who visit this sacred spot the following: 


Lawrence Edwards 
A Native of 
Barbados 
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Died Oct. 8, 1860 
Age 67 yr, 6 mo, & 8 days 
Our Father 


Lawrence Edwards chartered a sailing vessel and came from 
Barbadoes and settled in Bayport. He was a large land owner and as 
there was another Edwards family in Sayville, Lawrence always used 
the expression that is on his tombstone. He was my wife’s great 
grandfather. 


Another epitaph appears on the tombstone of James M. Terry: 


“Watch therefore for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh, ... Matthew 25, Chap. 13th Verse.” 


The first cemetery used by the Nicoll family in the part of the 
grant, known as “Islip Grange” was from about 1770 to 1820 and the 
last one to be buried there was Deborah Seaman N icoll, wife of Wil- 
liam Nicoll the sixth. This cemetery is located at a spot near the 
northeast part of Heckscher State Park, and efforts are now being 
made to have a State Historical Marker placed at the site. 


The historic church of St. John’s at Oakdale now stands as a 
landmark, and part of the tradition of our American heritage. 


In Prime’s history of Long Island, dated 1845, two churches are 
mentioned as being in the Town of Islip—the Methodist Church in 
Mechanicsville (Bay Shore) and old St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Oakdale. It was in 1847 the next Episcopal Church was built in the 
town. This was St. Mark’s in Islip. The building was located on the 
Same corner as the present church—St. Mark’s lane and the Mon- 
tauk hwy. 


The cornerstone of the first edifice is dated J uly 4, 1847. It rests 
on top of the cornerstone of the present church. At a meeting held 
Nov. 15, 1847 and called by the Rev. William Everett of St. John’s, 
Oakdale, the following were chosen wardens: Harvey W. Vail and 
Herman Leroy. Vestrymen named were John D. and Edwin A. John- 
son, Harry Cook, James H. Carll, Peter R. Crandall, Wilmot Scud- 
der, Platt Vail and Jonanthan Small. 


The first resident rector called to St. Mark’s was the Rev. James 
W. Coe on June 29, 1848. The church was incorporated on Sept. 16, 
1850. The Rev. Henry M. Davis was the second rector, and was called 
in July of 1852. In 1859 the first rectory was built and in April of 
1861 the Rev. Reuben Riley succeeded the Rev. Davis. 


Rev. Riley remained in charge of the parish until 1889 and it was 
during this period (1880) the present church was built, through 
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the generosity of William K. Vanderbilt, and the addition ten years 
later was also the gift of Mr. Vanderbilt. Mr. Vanderbilt gave the 
church with the understanding the parish should build a new rectory. 
The church construction cost $15,892, and the rectory $4,695. Mem- 
bers of the church who contributed heavily to the cost of the rectory 
were George L. Lorillard, Frank C. Lawrance, sr., Benjamin Welles 
and son, H. B. Hollins, Bradish Johnson, sr., Rowland Redmond, H. 
Duncan Wood, Henry B. Hyde, John H. Vail, James Bankard, George 
W. Hall, Frederick Neilson, Charles H. Sackett, William Osgood, C. R. 
Roberts, Charles Redmond, William Barclay Parsons and J. Morgan 
Slater. 


From the sale of old material and the old church building, an- 
other sum of $559.80 was realized. The old church was sold at auction 
on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1879 at 11 a. m. The old church building be- 
came the nucleus of the present St. Mary’s Hall in East Islip. 


At that time, incidentally, St. Mark’s lane was known as Johnson 
ave. 


The original corner property was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
W. Vail. In 1879, Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Thompson gave an additional 
16,000 square feet. In 1890, another parcel of land was bought from 
the estate of Dr. Thompson for $5,000. 


When the present rectory was built, the old rectory was sold 
and became a part of what is now the East Islip Hotel, conducted for 
a long time by Frank Markvart. It was greatly altered when once it 
was used for other than ecclesiastical purposes. 


The church was consecrated June 22, 1880, by the first bishop 
of Long Island, Bishop Littlejohn. At this service, the choir of Trinity 
Church of New York took part, through the efforts of John D. Prince. 
On June 19, 1880, the Rev. Riley and his family moved into the new 
rectory—the present one, by the way—after it had been beautifully 
furnished as a gift of the following women: Mrs. John D. Prince, 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. H. B. Hollins, Mrs. Frank C. Law- 
rance, sr., Mrs. Bradish Johnson and Mrs. Charles H. Sackett. 


Next minister to answer the call at this church was the Rev. 
Henry R. Freeman. At the end of three years, the Rev. Ralph L. 
Brydges came to St. Mark’s (1892-1908), and then the Rev. William 
H. Garth. 


The next in charge of the parish was the Rev. Ralph 8S. Meadow- 
croft from 1934 to 1939. The Rev. Newell D. Lindner was the rector 
from 1939 to 1949, serving part of the time in the U. S. Navy as a 
chaplain. Since 1949, the Rev. Frederick R. Isacksen has been in 
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charge. The present vestry consists of Buell Hollister, senior warden; 
Robert J. Bartley, junior warden; Thomas C. Merrick, clerk; Gerard 
Hallock, treasurer; and W. Kingsland Macy, Charles D. Webster, 
Harry B. Hollins, jr., William F. Prescott, J. Fred Cordes, Stanley 
Carrington and James MacIntosh. 


The achitecture of most churches built on Long Island are char- 
acteristic of the period in which they were constructed. This, how- 
ever, is not true of St. Mark’s Church, Islip. The famous Richard M. 
Hunt was the architect and he used a theme of Norwegian design. 
The building in Norway from which he got his inspiration is un- 
doubtedly that of the Norwegian Church near the Sogne Fjord in 
Norway. This type of wooden structure dates back to the 11th cen- 
tury, and the profile of St. Mark’s is almost a replica of the design. © 


Other buildings of the parish follow the same plan, and there- 
fore there is a unique group of buildings surrounded by evergreens, 
creating a beautiful scene. 


For many years, the lamps in the church—donated by James 
Whitely were lighted by kerosene. Later, after alterations, gas was 
used for the lighting. In 1927, electric lights were installed. 


In 1890, when the church was enlarged through the gift of Mr. 
Vanderbilt he stipulated that all new pews would be free. This of 
course is a figure of speech since all who worship in a church do con- 
tribute to maintain it. 


The open porch to the church was enclosed in 1927 through the 
efforts of Bayard C. Hoppin. In the vestibule hangs the original bell 
that was used until 1920 when the belfry was added on and a new 
bell installed. The old bell and the first cornerstone are the only links 
of a material nature with the early days of the parish. 


A vested choir was organized in 1909 through the efforts of the 
rector along with Mrs. H. B. Hollins and W. K. Vanderbilt. For sev- 
eral years the choirmaster was Dr. G. Edward Stubbs of Trinity 
Parish, New York. For a long time, Mrs. Sophia Worder officiated 
as “choir mother” and her assistance was indeed very beneficial. 


BUILD PARISH HOUSE 


It was on July 24, 1890, that a meeting of the Pew Holders was 
held at the residence of H. H. Hollister, at which time committees 
were appointed and I. H. Green of Sayville was selected as architect 
for the purpose of building a parish house. The contract was awarded 
to George B. Howell, and the building was dedicated on the evening 
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of Oct. 26, 1891. The principal address was made by the Hon. en auls 
cey M. Depew, one of the noted orators of that time. 


The memorial windows in the church are probably the greatest 
attraction to visitors. Many articles in the church were given as me- 
morials, but the most prominent of these are the windows. 


I think it proper to mention that the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion at Garden City has 70 beautiful stained glass windows and like 
the windows in St. Mark’s, they are symbolic of the era of Chris- 
tianity. 


Up to 1865 the Episcopalians residing in Sayville worshipped 
at St. John’s in Oakdale. It was on March 14, 1866, that land was 
purchased in Sayville, by the Rev. Charles Douglas, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, and John R. Suydam. 


A wooden building was erected in 1866 and named St. John’s 
Academy. This building was used as a day school and on Sunday for 
divine service. In 1867 the name was changed to St. Barnabas Chapel. 
On July 18, 1878 the Rev. John H. Prescott was sent by Bishop Little- 
john of Long Island as the resident minister of the parish and of St. 
Paul’s, Patchogue. Under date of April 30, 1874, the name of St. 
Barnabas was changed to St. Ann’s which appears in the Certificate 
of Incorporation. This change of name was at the request of John R. 
Suydam. 


In 1875 the parish was admitted into the union with the conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Long Island in 1875. It was on Oct. 27, 1878 
that the church was consecrated and in the autumn of 1887 the old 
wooden church was moved to the rear of the property and a stone 
church was built upon the original site, the gift of Walter L. Suydam 
and Helen Suydam Cutting. On June 15th, 1896, the following appeal 
was sent to all those interested in St. Ann’s. 


“The friends of St. Ann’s Church at Sayville, L. I., for the past 
two years have by their gifts enabled the Vestry to avoid holding a 
fair and this letter is addressed to you in the hope that you will en- 
close this year as much as you are able in the envelope herewith and 
send to the Rector that there may be money enough to support the 
services of the church for your benefit and that of others.” 


Sincerely yours, 

John H. Prescott, Rector A. D. Foster, 
C. H. Merriman, 
leo Green, Ji; 
Walter L. Suydam, John R. Suydam, 


Wardens. Vestrymen 


Isaac H. Green, Sr., 
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The following year, 1897, the same appeal was sent out and one 
of the Vestrymen was Regis H. Post of Bayport who was an As- 
emblyman from Suffolk County and during the term of President 
Theo. Roosevelt, was Governor General of Porto Rico. 


Only two ministers have held divine services at St. Ann’s Church, 
Sayville, during its 81 years—a most remarkable record. 


The Rev. John H. Prescott, known as the “Marrying Preacher,” 
was in charge of the parish from 1873 until January 1, 1922, when 
the Rev. Joseph H. Bond became the priest-in-charge. The Rev. Bond 
attended St. Stephen College at Annadale on the Hudson, after which 
he entered the General Theological Seminary in New York. He re- 
ceived the master of arts degree from New York University later. 


I had the pleasure of calling on the Rev. Bond and also the 
pleasure of reading the old records of the parish. The earliest dates 
were in the year 1847 when the record of baptismals show the early 
family names in the villages of Sayville and Bayport, such as Isaac 
Snedecor, Louisa Ann Gerard, Barnes Edwards and others. This was 
years before the first church building was erected and the people 
attended services at St. John’s in Oakdale. 


It is said, and surely so, that the church members arrived at St. 
John’s in various types of vehicles such as the Three Seat Curtain 
Rockaway, a two-seat canopy-top Country Wagon, the open stage, 
the Ladies Phaeton, the Round Front Coupe, the White Chapel Cart, 
the sulky, and the coach. 


It was the custom of the country gentleman to have a brush on 
the way home from church. (This was the reason for the horse and 
rig to look spic and span as the phrase goes). 


The organ in the church is in memory of Israel Corse and was 
presented by Lena Cadwalder Evans and Edith Corse Evans at Easter- 
tide in 1887. (Edith Corse lost her life in the tragic sinking of the 
S.o, Litanic sAprilltb, 21912): 


The records showing the marriages performed by the Rev. Pres- 
cott rightfully give him the name of “The Marrying Preacher” and 
it was my pleasure on this, the 47th anniversary of our wedding, to 
have shown to me by the Rev. Bond the entry by the Rev. Prescott 
Sept. 7, 1907, Anna Frances Hawkins and George Lewis Weeks, jr., 
and then to look at the entry years before when the Rev. Prescott 
married my wife’s parents—Francis Monroe Hawkins and Elizabeth 
Morris Rogers. 


The architect of the beautiful stone church was Isaac H. Green 
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and one of the prized items is the sketch made by Mr. Green when 
drawing up the plans for the church. The sketch hangs in the study 
of the rectory. 


Many of the leading citizens of years gone by are shown in the 
records of the church such as the following families: Arnold, Edwards, 
Foster, Green, Hawkins, Gillett, Terry, Suydam, Post, Rogers, Roose- 
velt, Wordman, Jedlicka, Morris, Brown, Smith, Munklewitz, Ockers, 
Holmes, Skinner, and many, many more. 


The beautiful parish hall was started in October 1951 and was 
dedicated in May 1952. 


Official list of the parish is as follows: Rector, the Rev. Joseph 
H. Bond; vestry, James H. Snedecor, senior warden; Harry Palmer, 
junior warden; Reginald Elton, clerk; Elwell Palmer, comptroller of 
cemetery; Charles R. Schaefer, treasurer; William Fagan, Edward 
Lyon, Albert Graunke; organist, Frank T. Linerim; president of 
women’s auxiliary, Mrs. Frederick W. Bartlett; superintendent of 
Sunday School, Kenneth W. Miller; president of altar guild, Mrs. 
Frederick Skelton; president of men’s club, Henry Stahl. 


WHEELERS OF HAUPPAUGE 


About the year 1640, Thomas Wheeler of New Haven, Conn., 
died, and shortly thereafter his widow, Alice, came to Southampton 
with her three children—John, Mary and Sarah. Alice married her 
second husband Josiah Stansbroughlyn, a leading citizen of South- 
ampton. Mary married Josiah Horton of Southold, Sarah married 
Francis Sayre of Southampton. 


John moved to East Hampton. He was captain of militia, justice 
of the peace, one of the patentees and trustee named in the Dongan 
Patent to the Town of East Hampton in 1686. He served as a town 
official, and the last years of his life he served as supervisor (1704- 
1718). He died in 1718 when about 80 years old. 


John’s son, Thomas, in 1724 sold his house in East Hampton and 
moved to Smithtown. Among Thomas’ children were: Thomas, born 
in 1710; Timothy, born in 1713; Josiah, born in 1715; Nathan, born 
in 1720; and Jeremiah, born in 17238. 


Thomas and Timothy settled in that part of Hauppauge which 
is in the Town of Islip. Thomas built his house near the store and 
post office that was in use in 1920. Timothy built his house about a 
mile west of the King’s Highway, later known as the “Old Country 
Road.” This was the first public road, laid out in 1704 by an act of 
the Colonial Legislature. The road to the south side near Caleb 
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Smith’s was called “Caleb Path,” and the one from Timothy Wheeler’s 
is still known as ‘‘Wheeler’s Road.” 


Jacob Wheeler, son of Timothy, was born at Islip on Jan. 4, 1747. 
He married Phebe Wheeler, born April 25, 1746, died 1814, the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wheeler and Phebe (Saxon) Wheeler. Jacob bought 
from William Nicoll (inheritor of the Nicoll Patent) 400 acres of 
land which included most of the hamlet of Hauppauge. 


The children of Jacob and Phebe were: Elkanah Wheeler, born 
Jan. 12, 1777; Asaac Wheeler, Jacob Wheeler, born March 28, 1785; 
Joshua Wheeler, born 1789; Phebe Wheeler and Clarissa Wheeler. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE 


The last two verses of a poem is descriptive of the beautiful 
countryside: 


Glorious Hauppauge! Thy charms live on 
Though pains and sorrow age must bear; 
When friends are few, and hopes are gone, 
Thou art the home of mem’ries dear. 
Upon the sea of time distressed 

Longing for the quiet river, 

Thy fancies beckon me to rest 

Where “sweet waters” flow forever. 


On March 13, 1906, the Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated 
the centennial of Methodist worship at Hauppauge. In 1806, the Long 
Island circuit was in the Methodist Episcopal Church of the New 
York Conference and the entire Island, outside of Brooklyn, was 
travelled by the circuit preacher, who was at that time James Cole- 
man. 


Regular meetings were held at the home of Jacob Wheeler. Other 
services were held at the old school house. This building was originally 
about where the Wallace Donaldson home was located, later moved 
opposite the Donaldson store on the south side of Old Country rd. 


March 138, 1806, saw the beginning of the local Methodist Society 
of Hauppauge. On that date a meeting was held and the following 
resolution was enacted. “At a meeting of the male members of the 
Methodist Society of Hauppauge in Suffolk County, convened at the 
school house, agreeable to public notice, for the express purpose of 
incorporating and electing trustees for said society, on the thirteenth 
day of March A.D. 1806. On motion, unanimously resolved that Tim- 
othy Wheeler and Jacob Wheeler preside at this meeting and make 
return of the proceedings to the clerk of said County. On motion, 
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en alll 


unanimously resolved, that Isaac Nichols, Jacob Wheeler, Elkanah 
Wheeler, George Wheeler, and Samuel Brush, jr., be and they are 
hereby duly elected constituted and appointed trustees, according to 
the form and effect of the Statute of the State of New York, entitled 
“An Act to Provide for the Incorporation of Religious Societies,” 
and that they, the said trustees, and their successors in office, shall 
forever after be called, known and distinguished by the name and 
title of “The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church and Con- 
gregation of the Hauppauges.”’ We do hereby certify that the above 
is a true statement of the proceedings for the incorporating the 
Methodist Episcopal Society of the Hauppauges in Suffolk County.” 


The signers were Timothy and Isaac Wheeler. 
The church was built in 1812 and was remodelled in 1895. 


The first pastor of the Hauppauge Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the Rev. Francis Ward who died April 22, 1814, aged 39, and 
whose grave is in the cemetery of the church. 


In 1811 the preacher was Ezekiel Canfield; 1812, Samuel Bush- 
nell; 1818, Francis Ward, a second time. In 1810 the circuit was 
changed to Suffolk, and this separated the church from Hempstead 
and the Western town. The circuit was narrowed down in 1813 and 
named Smithtown circuit, and in 1879 Lake Grove (formerly Great 
Pond), Hauppauge and St. James were made a circuit with the par- 
sonage located at Lake Grove, and Smith A. Sands as circuit preacher. 


In 1906 when 100 years of Methodism in Hauppauge was marked, 
the officials were: Board of Trustees: B. F. Prince, president; Simeon 
Wood, secretary and treasurer; William Olivie, William E. Hubbs, 
Lewis Abrams and I. B. Pedrick. Board of Stewards: J. B. Pedrick, 
Mrs. Law Land, Mrs. Simeon Wood, Mrs. Lewis Abrams, Miss Kate 
Mosely and William Olivie; Superintendent of School: Benjamin F. 
Prince; President of Epworth League, C. G. Chichester; President 
Junior League, Mrs. Law Land; President Ladies Auxiliary, Mrs. D. 
B. Gardiner; President of Cemetery Association, Wallace Donaldson. 


PRESENT OFFICERS 


The present officers of the church are: Pastor, Rev. Rowland 
Hill; Organist, Charles Small; Trustees, Harry Wills, Andrew H. 
Vollbracht, Raymond Plessis, Charles B. Simonson, John Wilson, Gil- 
bert A. Hubbs; Treasurer, Mrs. James Dunlop; Financial Secretary, 
Mrs. Andrew Vollbracht. 


When Richard Smith (the Bull Rider) received his grant to 
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Smithtown the boundary to the south was the fresh water lake 
‘“Ranonkamuck” and the northern boundary was the head of the 
“Nisequake River.” This boundary served its purpose in the early 
days, but when the middle of the area became settled a dispute arose 
as to the exact dividing line between the Town of Islip, and the Town 
of Smithtown. As to the question of the headwaters of the ‘Nise- 
quake” (Nissequogue) some claimed that the pond by Timothy 
Wheeler’s was the spot. This inspired a local rhymster to write this 
couplet: 


“If they want a little further still 
The source would be on top of the hill.” 


The dispute was finally settled in 1763 as a commission decided 
that the springs by Caleb Smith’s was the point. 


In 1789 another dispute was settled that established the town 
line—the road between the two towns formerly known as “the New 
Highway” and today known as Town Line rd. 


It is said that friends and relatives of the early settlers of Haup- 
pauge lived in Orange County and came by horseback to visit. It is 
assumed that the road used was Old Country rd. It was known by 
various names, such as “The Quaker Road” and “The Conkling Road.” 
All of these are recorded in deeds of the local property. 


Joshua Smith had a right of way from his property to the Old 
Country Road, and it was known as “The Judge’s Lane.” It was he 
who set aside a strip of land by the church for use as a spot to place 
the horses, under the large oak tree. This was prior to the time when 
the horse shed was built. 


During the Revolutionary period, the British had control of the 
little village and Jacob Wheeler had a fine yoke of oxen. The enemy 
came to take the oxen but Wheeler hid them in a swamp. When asked 
where they were he replied that they went to York. The soldiers 
thought that some of the troops had taken the oxen to New York. 
For years, the place where the cattle were in hiding was known as 
the York lots. 


The last of the Bull Smith family to live in Hauppauge was 
Joshua Smith who died in 1907 and this verse covers the passing of 
the Smiths in Hauppauge: 


“The Curtain drops—their work is done, 
With success or failure won; 

In Life’s drama they’ve had their day, 
And now the Smiths have passed away.” 
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Another family to live in Hauppauge in the early days was a 
branch of the Blydenburghs. The Long Island families of that name 
descended from Joseph, the son of Augustene, a Hollander, who in 
1676 with his wife, Silvesta, lived in New York, on what is now known 
as Stone st. He died in 1686. His children were William, Benjamin, 
Joseph, Samuel, and Mary—wife of Harmon King of Flushing. When 
the last of the Blydenburghs were living in Hauppauge, Simeon Wood, 
the author of a history of Hauppauge, wrote these lines: 


“The Wheelers and Smiths have passed away 
While ’round old homes fond mem’ries cling, 
The Blydenburgh name is in decay 
Indulging tastes that sorrows bring.” 
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Chapter 11 


EARLY CHURCHES CONTINUED 


T WHAT is now the northwest corner of Saxon ave. and Mon- 

tauk highway, the ‘First Methodist Episcopal Church of Islip’ 
was erected at about the year 1828. Prior to this date, Methodist serv- 
ices were held in private homes. 


The first meeting was held at the home of John T. Doxsee on April 
10, 1810. The sermon for this first meeting was preached by the Rev. 
Henry Redstone. 


Up until the year 1828 services were held semi-monthly either at 
the home of Mr. Doxsee or the home of Daniel Jarvis. The section 
was carefully canvassed to obtain funds to cover the cost of the first 
church building—a 22 by 32 foot structure. It was found, however, 
that a deficit of about $250 remained after all efforts had been ex- 
hausted. The deficit was made up by Joshua Wicks and Nathaniel 
Clock. 


The first board of trustees was elected Feb. 2, 1847. The mem- 
bers were William Brewster, Eliphalet Clock, Enos Sweezy, jr., Lewis 
Thompson, Seth R. Clock and Seldon Benjamin. 


At a meeting held Feb. 15, 1847 a resolution was passed: ‘‘Public 
collections be taken to defray the expenses of the House,” and what- 
ever surplus remained at the end of the year was to be used for the 
support of the Gospel. It was also decided at this meeting that the 
secretary “get the charter recorded and pay for the same out of the 
collections.” 


With a gradual increase in attendance, it was found in 1848 that 
the church building could not accommodate the number of parish- 
ioners and in 1849 the old church was sold to Henry Wood. The build- 
ing was moved a few rods to the east and fixed up as a residence. 
Later, it was the home of Lorenzo D. Clock. 


A new edifice was built on the site of the old church in 1849 
measuring 34 by 44 feet, but on Oct. 10, 1859 it was decided to sell 
the building. 


Up to this time, the people of Penataquit were also members of 
the church, but it had now become apparent a building of worship 
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was needed in Penataquit (Bay Shore) as well as in Islip. In the 
year 1860, the Islip Methodists bought the old church building and 
the east portion of the present church grounds. The little old “red 
school house” also was purchased and remodeled into a Sunday School 
and was used as an assembly place for prayer meetings until the new 
church was erected. 


In 1866, while the Rev. J. V. Saunders was pastor, a new church 
edifice was built (much of the material in the old church was used 
in the construction of the new building). 


Many residents of Penataquit attended the church at this time. 
Among them were Seth R. Clock, first postmaster of Bay Shore; the 
Brewster family, the Robbins, Wicks and many others. Nathaniel 
Clock, representing the congregation, consulted with the presiding 
elder and the Islip church became a separate station, without any dis- 
eord when this was accomplished. 


In 1868, the first church of the Methodists was erected in Bay 
Shore. A pipe organ costing $1,000 was installed in 1880 and the fol- 
lowing year extensive improvements resulted in the beautifying and 
the enlarging of the church, and a new front was added. On Feb. 10, 
1889, the Sunday School rooms were rededicated to the teaching of 
the word of God. 


A parsonage was built in 1891 on the part of the church grounds 
acquired at that time. In 1896, when the Rev. R. T. Norton was 
pastor, the auditorium was dedicated on Sept. 20. All indebtedness 
on the church was wiped out in 1904, and at a joyful ceremony held 
on Dec. 11 that year the mortgages were burned. 


The church held a special anniversary service in 1909 in memory 
of Lewis Thompson, one of Islip’s most devout Methodists. It was 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Thompson and the church bell 
peeled out 100 times. 


In 1926, under the charge of the Rev. Theodore Bobilin the audi- 
torium was rededicated. 


The official roster of the Islip church at the present time follows: 
Rev. Lester E. Loder, pastor; Frank Jahrling, charge lay leader; Mrs. 
Arnold Johnson, district steward; Mrs. Harold Lapham, reserve dis- 
trict steward; Joseph A. Moore, lay delegate; Mrs. Joseph A. Moore, 
reserve lay delegate; Raymond Gilzinger, manager Brooklyn and 
Long Island Church Society; Wilford Brown, recording steward; 
Mrs. Warren C. Huber, communion steward; Mrs. Harry C. Travel- 
bee, assistant communion steward; J. Howard Andorfer, financial 
secretary; Donald Voorhies, general church treasurer; Mrs. Harold 
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Lapham, treasurer of benevolences; Frank Jahrling, church school 
superintendent; Mrs. Harold Lapham, president of WSCS; Joan 
Merlo, president of Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Stewards are J. H. Andorfer, Mrs. William Brouillard, Raymond 
Gilzinger, Mrs. H. Henriksen, David Stumme, Raymond Penny, Mrs. 
H. C .Travelbee, Mrs. Albert Allan, William Brown, Dr. Allan Garben, 
Dr. Arnold Johnson, H. N. Kindberg, jr., Mrs. Alex Kramer, Mrs. 
John Smith, Donald Voorhies, Mrs. Wilford Brown, Mrs. Frank Jahr- 
ling, Gerald Haas, Mrs. Arnold Johnson, Mrs. Earle T. Oakes, Norman 
Peterson, Mrs. Chester Wyman, Frank Zimmerly and Mrs. Frank 
Zimmerly. 


Trustees are E. T. Oakes, H. C. Travelbee, Cecil Thomas, William 
Brown, Norman §S. Rhodes, Arnold H. Johnson, Charles Bosak, Wil- 
liam Milligan and Chester Wyman. 


1860 was mentioned as the year it was decided that members 
residing in Penataquit were to form the separate organization. 


On Feb. 13, 1860, 104 residents of Penataquit (Bay Shore) gath- 
ered and formed the church cooperation known as “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Penataquit.” The pastor was the Rev. Henry 
Aston, and trustees elected were Nathan O. Clock, Alanson Seaman, 
Selah Wicks, Charles Hubbard, Benjamin Doxsee, Treadwell O. Smith, 
Eliphalet Snedecor, James C. Thurber, and Seth R. Clock. 


The deed for the original property was assigned to the trustees 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Wood, jr., bearing the date March 14, 
1860. Another parcel of land was purchased from the estate of Capt. 
George H. Burr on March 23, 1861, for $650. The land used for the 
Sunday School and the cemetery was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Hallet 
Thurber. 


The contemplated erection of a church edifice was delayed during 
the period of the Civil War, but on Sept. 15, 1866, a quarterly con- 
ference decided that two churches would be built. The property mid- 
way between the villages of Islip and Bay Shore was assigned to the 
Islip group, and the property in Bay Shore was assigned to the part 
of the congregation which resided in Bay Shore. 


A building committee was appointed on July 22, 1867 to supervise 
the construction of a church edifice in Bay Shore. It consisted of 
William Robbins, Seth R. Clock, Treadwell O. Smith, Benjamin Dox- 
see and John Gibson, all prominent citizens of Penataquit. An ac- 
count book kept by William Robbins gives in detail the cost of the 
original building beginning with the first entry July 26, 1867: Eight 
thousand brick at $8.75 per thousand—$70; Freight on same bought 
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by Doxsee—$20; To brick bought by E. Howell, $280; Expenses of 
getting brick ashore, $20.40; Lime and Cement, $68; Labor by Joseph 
Vannort, $1.50; Franklin Hawkins, Bill of Timber, $555; Freight 
on 50 bbls. of lime and cement brought by Capt. Doxsee, $13.50; one 
day’s work by Thompson, $2; 10 boards from 8. Thurber at 24 cents, 
$2.40; bills from Albany, $665.54; paid Seth R. Clock for cash lent, 
$100; rope for putting up lumber, 65 cents; plank for door sills, $1.20. 


Sept. 27, 5 hemlock boards, $1.20; laybor by Joseph Vannort, 
$1.50; 1500 front brick, $32; Oct. 2, 15 kegs nail, 14 at 5.75, 1 at 7.75, 
cartage 50 cents, $88.75; to Olaver Youngs, work, $21; Oct. 6, 150 
locust trunnels, $1.80; Olaver Young laybor $21; notices printed 
for cornerstone laying, $3; iron work by George Thorn, $15; sash 
pulleys, $4.80; Nov. 7, Hawkins bill for brick, $70.10; payd bill of 
sills and iron by Capt. Doxsee, $46.28; Nov. 8, 1 bbl lime from S. 
Thurber, $2.25; two days’ work by Nathan Benjamin, $3.50. 


Nov. 20, cash payd Thomas Deysee, $30; Hawkins bill for plank, 
$13.09; Nov. 23, payd William H. Young, $50; Nov. 25, work by 
Smith Watts, $91.87; freight on cornerstone, $1.25; Dec. 18, payd 
William Blydenburgh for laying brick, $214; bills bought Dec. 7, N. 
York, $341.78; cash payd T. Deyree, $27; Dec. 20, cash payd, W. H. 
Young, $100; Dec. 21, 4614 days work by J. Gibson, $129.12; Dec. 30, 
payd S. Gibson for freight, $9.90; Jan. 3, 1868, Capt. Doxsee freight 
on lumber and brick, $53.75. 


Some of the prices seem high even now, but it must be taken into 
consideration the inflationary period that followed the Civil War. 


The Albany bills were for the flooring and outside lumber. 


The cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1867 at 2 p. m. and the com- 
pleted edifice was dedicated May 28, 1869. Bishop Edmund S. Jones 
officiated at the dedication ceremonies. The original church was em- 
bodied in the new church, completed in 18938, and is now the part 
of the present structure, used as the Sunday School. 


The congregation of the Penataquit Methodist Episcopal Church 
has always been a very enthusiastic group. An item in the Bay Shore 
Journal of Saturday, Dec. 15, 1888, tells of the meeting of the Ladies 
Aid Society of the church at the residence of Mrs. Josiah Robbins. 
“The attendance was large and a very enjoyable evening passed all 
too quickly. The Society has entered upon the work of raising funds 
for the interior improvement of the church. Several new members 
were added to the roll. An oyster supper is on the program for New 
Year’s night.” 


Continuing with the historical background of Penataquit Meth- 
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odist Church, Bay Shore, the following are the remaining entries 
in the cost book for the construction of the first church. 


Feb. 20, 1868, cash paid N. Benjamin for painting, $10.87; Mar. 
24, to iron work for bolts, $3.75; April 17, to iron work and plank, 
$37.65; May 1, cash paid George Jayne, 50 cents; May 4, cash for 
mouldings, $29; May 12, timber got, to Wells, $21.73; June 5, Haw- 
kins bill, $37.38; June 5, cash for windows, $185; June 15, cash paid 
Hawkins, $18.44; June 17, bill to Weeks and Bontiou, $5.85; July 1, 
plan, Thurber, $2.40; to ballance on cash for shingles, $30; brick, 
12 hundred, $12; Robbins & Carll & Co. for iron, $13.06; lead for 
upper windows, $1; to one keg of nails, $6.75; cash paid Tom Moon, 
50 cents; for 2 boxes tin, $23.55. 


Aug. 12, to Hawkins bill, $65.62; to Vaine for spire, $380; cash 
paid Hawkins for lath, $50; cash for Soder & Coal, $3; to Dalaney 
work, $24. Sept. 20, lime and freight, $65; Oct. 5, Hawkins bill, $73.68; 
to 40 lbs. rope, $4; to iron for chimneys, 50 cents. Oct. 26, Hawkins 
bill, $79; bill for lumber for seats, $153.02; Capt. Brewers bill for 
freight, $26.25. Nov. 1, Duryea bill, $37.87; Nov. 17, on bbl. plaster, 
$5; Loomis bills for mouldings, $154.90; bill for ornaments, $64; 
Nathan Benjamin work, $276.75; Hendrickson mason work, $26; 
freight on moulding and ornament, $2.70; mason contract for wall, 
$310. Dec. 31, freight for brackets, 25 cents. 


Jan. 5, 1869, paid F. Hawkins, $47.35; plaster to S. Thurber, $1; 
Jan. 23, mason work, $26.80; Feb. 3, to Capt. Doxsee, freight, $6; 
paid Capt. Rybert, freight, $3; Mar. 17, Nathan Benjamin work, 
$52.87; Mar. 22, black walnut, $2.80; Mar. 26, for painting inside, 
$75; for painting outside, $55.49. 


April 17, account from paper, $106.31; Fields bill, $11.20; cash 
paid Willet Barto, $953.75; to rope and nails for bell, $1.97; May 83, 
Gibson bill, $183; May 12, iron for shandlers, $1.78; May 17, cash 
paid Wm. Thurston for locust, $16; May 21, Willet Barto work, $4.88; 
nails and lumber to Thurber, $1.04; wicks and oil, 43 cents; for archi- 
teet drawing, $25; to Smith & Brewster bill, $90.88; John Pullis work, 
$25; paid on heater, $50; cash paid Willet, 76 cents. May 25, dedica- 
tion expense, $25; June 12, cash paid Hawkins, $31.02; June 17, cash 
paid Hawkins, $7.67. 


FIRST FAIR 


The first fair held in July of 1867 was very successful, the net 
proceeds amounting to $272.25, An entry of Dec. 18, 1867 shows the 
childrens fair brought in $81.10. On Jan. 7, 1868, the first receipts 
from subscriptions amounted to $2,092.53. On July 1, the same year, 
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the festival raised $155.16, and in September the annual fair brought 
in $295.58. The largest gift mentioned was $120 by William Robbins 
at the dedication. 


In the year 1870, horse sheds were erected. 


A complete separation of the Islip and Bay Shore congregations 
took place in 1872 when the Rev. George Dunbar was appointed the 
first pastor of the Penataquit Church. 


It was the Rev. E. L. Thorpe who started the movement for a 
new building and due to his activities he did not remain as the pastor 
very long. In 1891, the Rev. J. H. Stansbury became pastor and 
through his untiring efforts the present building became a reality. 
On Aug. 6, 1892, the cornerstone was laid, Bishop Newman offi- 
ciating. 


The dedication took place on June 11, 1893, and since that time 
the clock in the steeple has peeled forth the hours. 


The building committee consisted of S. R. Clock, B. Doxsee, V. B. 
Hulse, H. D. Brewster, G. C. White, Josiah Robbins, J. J. Carman, and 
the Rev. W. A. Dickson who was appointed the pastor in 1892. 


The edifice cost $21,000. 


In 1899, gas outlets were installed and the lighting changed from 
oil to gas. 


Ministers of the church since 1895 were: George C. Peck, $1898, 
C. P. Tinker; 1902, Horace W. Byrnes; 1904, G. Boswell; 1907, F. L. 
Strickland; 1910, W. B. Beach; 1911, I. W. Henderson; 1912, H. F. 
Rider; 1913, J. W. Johnston; 1916, D. D. Irvine; 1919, Henry Medd; 
1920, C. E. Benedict; 1922, H. C. Crosett; 1925, Richard Hegarty; 
1929, Mearl P. Culver; 1931, Edgar S. Jackson; 1934, Robert C. 
Carlson; 1941, Arthur Bruce Moss; 1946, Lawrence Boyll; 1949, 
Edwin A. Hartney; 1951 (summer), Homer L. Jerigan; 1951, Sept. 
to this date, Richard A. Purnell. 


In 1935, the church celebrated its 125th anniversary. 


At the present time there is a membership of 468 and the church 
school has a registration of 375. The total valuation of the church, 
parsonage and property is $136,500. 


Present official list is as follows: 


Board of Stewards: Ellis Brewster, Stanley Benjamin, Robert 
Caddoo, Harry C. Dumper, Leonard Fleming, Mrs. George D. Friou, 
Charles W. Gardner, Robert Jones, Harry Kirkup, Mrs. Walter Tetor, 
H. Howard Newins, Olin Brewster, Mrs. James Levack, Mrs. Harry 
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C. Dumper, George D. Friou, William Fowler, Mrs. Charles W. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. Floyd Hurlburt, Mrs. Harry J. Wicks, Lee Mitchell, Ferdi- 
nand Rollman, Raymond Rich, Frank Neitzel, John Lang, Harold 
Moens, Alexander Pearson, Kyrle Skinner, William Yates, Mrs. John 
Douglas, Mrs. Henry Mahland. 


Lay Leader: Robert Caddoo; District Steward: Charles Gardner ; 
Reserve District Steward: Harry C. Dumper; Financial secretary: 
Stanley J. Benjamin; treasurer of current expenses and benevolences: 
Mrs. Harry J. Wicks; recording steward: Mrs. John Jomo, jr.; dele- 
gate to annual conference: H. Howard Newins; church school sup’t: 
Louis Schneider; Brooklyn and Long Island Church Society man- 
agers: Harry Dumper, Ellis Brewster; trier of appeals: George D. 
Friou; communion steward: Mrs. Charles W. Gardner; president of 
the sponsor club: Harry Elder; president of the Womens Society for 
Christian Service: Mrs. Leonard Fleming; president of the Men’s 
Fellowship, James Ferguson; president of the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship: Raymond Munsell; ordained elder: John W. Mace; lay 
speaker: Charles S. Gardner. 


In Prime’s history, reference is made to the small Indian church 
in the western part of the Town of Islip. This was the place of wor- 
ship of the Secatogue Indians and among the missionaries that occa- 
sionally visited this place was Azariah Horton. 


This church was organized by Peter John. In the middle 1840s 
one would meet a countenance—and even as late as 1890—that bore 
evident traces of native descent—and so it was in this section of Bay 
Shore where the colored people lived. 


The Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1865 with the Rev. Jerry Bengi as pastor. The first place of wor- 
ship was on Brook ave. where the Kirkup Lumber Company is located. 
Some of the original members were Mary Eliza Green, Sidney Green, 
Frank Conklin, Elizabeth Conklin, Oliver Cuffee, Dolly Cuffee, Oliver 
Green, Louise Green, Edward Green, Ann Moon, Lucy Jackson and 
Louis Jackson. 


In 1888 the Rev. Walter Grayson was the missionary appointed 
by Bishop Turner of the African M.E. Church conference. He was an 
experienced and energetic young man who had the entire confidence 
of his congregation. At that time the little church was being used 
and the Rev. Grayson found that the accommodations were not suf- 
ficient as well as uncomfortable, as he put it. 


It was also decided to place a church in a more suitable location. 
The members of the society met and after much discussion the Rev. 
Grayson was appointed solicitor of funds. 
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The Revs. C. W. King and E. 8. Ferry of Bay Shore, and the 
Rev. W. S. C. Webster, gave the movement their hearty cooperation. 
Mr. Grayson interviewed the leading ladies and gentlemen of Bay 
Shore and Islip and was highly elated over the success of the under- 
taking. 


Among the subscribers were W. K. Vanderbilt, C. R. Robert, 
R. M. Montgomery, Albert Young, B. S. Welles, H. Rieman Duval, 
H. B. Hollins, E. P. Jones, W. H. Gunther, jr., George R. Howell, 
D. D. Conover, N. O. Clock, R. Fulton Cutting, H. Duncan Wood, 
F. C. Lawrence, jr., C. E. Low, H. T. Clock, W. Bayard Cutting, Wil- 
liam Nicoll, George C. Taylor, William L. Breese, John C. Tappin, 
Leander A. Waterbury, R. C. Livingston, Samuel T. Peters. 


Also, W. W. Hulse, E. Snedecor, Lorenzo D. Clock, H. H. Hol- 
lister, Z. Bergen, Henry D. Brewster, Dr. Silas R. Corwith, E. W. 
Williams, Mrs. E. 8. Mowbray, W. H. Wray, P. J. Hawkins, J. I. 
Lawrence, J. C. Hawkins, E. Hurd, George B. Howell, C. B. Thurber, 
Dr. T. 8S. Ryder, A. N. DeGoicouria, F. 8. Stuyvesant, J. F. Howell, 
W. R. Jones, I. S. Coffin, Elliott J. Smith, C. D. Moss and W. A. Skid- 
more. 


Women Meet 


Several women of the leading families in Bay Shore and Islip 
met at the home of Mrs. E. S. Mowbray on Friday afternoon, Nov. 23, 
1888. Those present were Mrs. William Robbins, Mrs. E. S. Mow- 
bray, Mrs. H. D. Brewster, Mrs. J. J. Carman, Mrs. E. 8. Moore, 
Mrs. William King, Mrs. C. C. Smith and Mrs. N. O. Clock. 


After considerable discussion, it was decided to organize a society 
to be known as the “Relief Union” and the officers elected were: Mrs. 
E. S. Mowbray, president; Mrs. H. D. Brewster, vice president; Mrs. 
N. O. Clock, secretary, and Mrs. E. 8. Moore, treasurer. Meetings 
were held the first Friday every month and many more of the women 
of both villages gave their support to the movement. 


A Sunday school was organized and Pastor Grayson was assisted 
in this department by Mr. M. Carman, Miss Doxsee and Miss Fan- 
ning. 


A unique place in the community was the Camp Meeting Grounds 
located near the railroad park on Park ave. There it was that the 
piquancy of southern life was united with the staid ways of the 
northern people and in the summer months it was a favorite center 
for the colored citizens of the village. It was the meeting place of 
the best class of colored people and outsiders who came to scoff re- 
mained to pray. 
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In 1894 the pastor of the church was the Rev. George T. Waters 
and it was at this time that the funds were sufficient to build a new 
church. The present church was constructed in 1895. The pastor at 
this time is the Rev. Daniel T. Davis. 


The first Presbyterians to hold services in a distinctive form 
on Long Island gathered about 1712. The original “Presbytery” of 
Long Island branched off from the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 
1716, and the organization formed at Southampton on April 17, 1717. 


The “Presbytery of Suffolk” was organized April 9, 1747 and 
continued as such until October 1790 when it was again known by 
the original name“Presbytery of Long Island.” About 1840, there 
were two Presbyteries. 


Organization of the church at Islip took place several years after 
the people of Islip attached to the Presbyterian interest had been 
connected with the church at Babylon—or Huntington South—and 
in full communion with that church. As the members from Islip and 
vicinity increased it became their desire to have a house of worship 
for their own accommodation. 


It was toward the close of the year 1852 that services were held 
in the school house of the district, the Rev. Gaylord L. Moore being 
the pastor of the congregation. 


In 1856, the Rev. Moore resigned from the church at Babylon 
(resident preaching place of the church). The congregation of Islip 
was still a part of the Huntington South (Babylon) church and no 
services were held in Islip for a period of about a year. 


Owing to the distance, the several candidates for the pulpit were 
discouraged, and until the Islip people decided to have a separate 
organization it was necessary to attend services at the church in 
Huntington South. 


The Islip church was organized as a separate church on Nov. 1, 
1857. The elders were Eliphalet Smith and Jeremiah Smith, and dea- 
cons Silas Whitman and J. H. Doxsee. The Rev. Charles M. Oakley 
preached the sermon and the congregation was presided over by the 
Rev. Joseph Mimmo. 


Rev. Mimmo stated the origin and progress of the enterprise, 
proposed the constitutional questions, gave the charge to the newly- 
ordained elders and deacons. 


The petition requesting the Presbytery for the organization of 
the “Presbyterian Church of Islip” was presented to that body and 
a concurrence was requested of the Babylon or Huntington South 
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church. This was on Aug. 17, 1857. The petition was signed by James 
Brewster, Peter Robertson, Richard Jones, C. L. A. Bettlinger, Joseph 
Brown, Silas Whitman, James H. Doxsee, William S. Brown, Elipha- 
let Smith, Mary Velsor and Abigail Conklin. 


The petition was granted and the 29 charter members were Anne 
C. Bettlinger, C. L. A. Bettlinger, James Brewster, Maria Brewster, 
Joseph Brown, Mary P. Brown, Sarah E. Brown, William 8S. Brown, 
Abigail Conklin, Almira Doxsee, James H. Doxsee, Mahala Doxsee, 
Sarah Doxsee, Richard Jones, Margaret Robertson, Peter Robertson, 
Mary Sands, Eliphalet Smith, Jemima Smith, Jeremiah Smith, Martha 
Smith, Mary Smith, Mary Sweezey, Mary Thurber, Mary Velsor, 
Harriet Whitman, Silas Whitman, Angeline Wicks and Elizabeth 
Wicks. 


On Nov. 16, 1857 the following met and constituted the “Parish 
of the Presbyterian Church of Islip, O.S.”: Jeremiah and Eliphalet 
Smith, James H. Doxsee, J. H. Brown, C. L. A. Bettlinger, Joseph 
Brown and T. J. Warnicker. 


The present large and imposing church edifice was built in 1869. 


Rev. Mimmo was the first pastor, serving from Nov. 1, 1857 to 
Oct. 20, 1860. In order, he was followed by Rev. Alvan Nash (Nov. 
11, 1860-Oct. 2, 1865), Rev. W. Guthrie Barnes (July 17, 1866-Jan. 
26, 1868), Rev. J. C. Nightingvale who supplied for one year. Rev. 
J. C. Murdock upon graduating from Princeton Seminary was the 
pastor from May 18, 1869 to June 25, 1871. Then Rev. Moses Bross 
Thomas (May 7, 1872—April 9, 1878), Rev. Arthur H. Allen (April 
15, 1879—Jan. 18, 1885), Rev. William S. C. Webster (July 29, 1885- 
June 8, 1897) serving one of the longest and most successful pastor- 
ates. 


Then came Rev. Azel Hull Fish (April 27, 1898-Aug. 25, 1908) 
who was called while still at Union Seminary, ordained and installed 
the same day. During this period, memorial windows were installed, 
pavements laid, and other improvements completed. Next was Rev. 
Daniel Overton (Dec. 7, 1908-Aug. 22, 1920 at the time of his death). 
Rev. Overton was born at West Yaphank, the son of Daniel Terry 
Overton and Charry A. Overton. His successor was Rev. John Deans 
(Jan. 18, 1921-April 27, 1925), Rev. Peter Rees Joshua (Oct. 23, 
1925-Oct. 1, 1927) and then the Rev. Oscar L. Daley, present min- 
ister, who answered the call on March 7, 1928. Rev. Daley was on 
leave of absence from Dec. 6, 1942 to Oct. 1, 1945 while serving as a 
chaplain in the U. 8. Navy during World War 2. 


Present officers of the church are: Elders, Carleton E. Farrell, 
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clerk; Willis C. Raynor, Arthur W. Tupper, G. Harold Raynor, John 
L. Raynor, Elmer C. Goldsworth and Robert R. Kasin. Deacons, 
Charles L. Hubbard, Preston B. Ruland, Charles J. Kroupa, Louis 
Lachet, George Arnott, Robert D. Walker. Trustees, Everett R. Terry, 
president; Donald W. Affleck, treasurer; John E. King, jr., Myron 
S. Raynor, Dr. William R. Carman, J. Blair Doxsee, Cornelius J. 
Goldsworth, George Johnston, Stanley Bardonek. 


The original organ was installed in 1871 through the efforts of 
Dr. A. G. Thompson. The present organ was secured largely through 
the generosity of Alexander Maitland and the work of Richard Udal 
Vail, the organist from 1864 to 1906. The bell came from Meneely’s 
celebrated West Troy factory and was the gift of the Stewart family 
of New York. 


It may be of interest to know that the initials at the end of the 
name “The Presbyterian Church of Islip, O.S.” means ‘old school.” 


One of the sermons preached by the Rev. Daniel Overton ended 
as follows: 


“So many minds, so many creeds, 
So many roads that wind and wind; 
While what this old world needs 
Is just the art of being kind.” 
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Chapter 12 


TAVERNS AND SUMMER HOTELS 


NE OF the fastest growing sections of the Town of Islip is West 

Islip. The area has a very interesting background, dating back 
to the time when the Willetts brothers, Thomas and Richard of Jeri- 
cho bought the land from the Wameas, Sachene and the Sequatogues 
(Secatogues) Indians. 


This section of the Town of Islip is mentioned in the Dutch 
archives as early as Jan. 15, 1639, and is referred to as Kieft’s Pur- 
chase. The Willetts brothers made their purchase on Sept. 19, 1692. 
The purchase was confirmed three years later by a patent granted by 
Colonial Governor Fletcher, dated Oct. 10, 1695. 


Secatogue was the neck of land extending into the Great Bay. 
The Indian meaning of Secatogue was the black or dark colored land 
which was in the large area of meadows that bordered the up-land. 
This parcel of meadow land consistea of two necks. The east neck 
was known as Fort Neck, and the west as George’s Neck. 


There were many land transactions after the Willetts brothers 
acquired the property. All rights in the original purchase were sold 
by Richard to his brother Thomas on April 1, 1702 for 300 pounds. 
On Oct. 25, 1705, another purchase from the Indians was consum- 
mated by the Willetts brothers. It consisted of the land north of the 
Pine Plains, bounded on the east by Col. Van Cortlandt’s land, now 
Sagtikos Manor. 


Again on April 23, 1710, Thomas Willetts gave to his son, 
Thomas, land bounded on the east by the Sequatogue River, extending 
west to a creek known as Soquams. Oquenock was the Indian name 
for the land we now know as Oak Neck, and it is said to be the site 
of the Indian burial ground. Oquenock Brook separated the purchase 
of the Willetts brothers from that of “Apple Tree Neck,” or Sagtikos 
Manor. 


La Grange Oldest 


In 1779, Richard Willetts sold the east part of Oak Neck to 
Colonel Platt Conklin. Samuel A. Higbie, born in Jamaica in 1708, 
or his sons, Aaron and Nehemiah (they spelled their name differ- 
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ently than the father) Higbee are supposed to have built LaGrange 
Inn on the Montauk hwy. at Higbie la. It has been established that 
La Grange Inn was in operation shortly after the Revolution and 
therefore is probably the oldest hostelry operating on Long Island 
today. 


After Aaron and Nemehiah (Nemehiah was born Aug. 27, 1753 
and died, May 23, 1815) the next Higbie to operate the Inn was 
Samuel and then Richard Terry Higbie who retired in 1871. He left 
the Inn to his eldest son, Samuel Althouse Higbie, who actually never 
operated the place. He left the Inn to his nephew, John Robbins 
Higbie who died in 1915, and his widow sold the Inn to a syndicate 
of wealthy West Islip residents. Thus ended the association of the 
Higbie family with the Inn. 


In the stage coach days, Samuel Higbie conducted a line from 
New York to Patchogue, stopping over at La Grange. When the rail- 
road was extended to Deer Park, Richard Higbie operated a stage 
line to the depot, meeting all trains. Many families that finally bought 
estates in West Islip were summer guests and considered the Inn 
their summer home. 


The name La Grange was given the Inn in honor of General 
Lafayette’s home in France, and although some people claim the 
General visited the hostelry when he came to America in 1824, there 
is no positive proof of this. 


Like all colonial inns, La Grange was no exception. In the tap 
room many discussions took place between Yorkers and Brooklynites 
and a noted one was at the time George B. Alley and Daniel Willetts 
each put up $5,000 in a bet to trot the horse “Dexter” against time. 
Edward Daily of Babylon drove the horse to La Grange where the 
bet was made. Dexter was driven by John Murphy at the Fashion 
Course track near Jamaica. Dexter was trotting against the time of 
2:19 for a mile. The actual time of the trot proved to be the best 
record of the horse. Dexter did it in 2:17.25. 


Once ‘“‘Love’s Lane 


On Higbie la., in the good old days known as “Love Lane” there 
lived Wm. Crum, Phillip Dow, Amos Dow, Jacob Dow, Amos Bald- 
win, Smith Wood, Samuel Miller, Insrael Totten. Mr. Totten’s wife 
made the finest butter, and brought the largest eggs to the country 
stores, for which she received the best price obtained in exchange 
for grocery. It was common practice in those days to barter with 
the general storekeeper for sugar, flour, vinegar, molasses, etc., in 
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La Grange Hotel, West Islip. 


exchange for home made butter, eggs, cured pork, hickory smoked 
hams, and other farm products. 


The old mill built by Nathaniel Conklin in 1750 on Sampowams 
stream separating the Town of Islip from that section of the Town 
of Huntington which is now the Town of Babylon was operated by 
Nathaniel Oakley in the middle 1800s. Eliphalet W. Oakley suc- 
ceeded his father in the milling business. Later the old mill was used 
as a toy whip and cane factory by David Ricketts, and afterwards 
by his son. 


In 1910, the property was purchased by Edwin Hawley who had 
the mill demolished. In the period of prohibition, Eugene Freund, a 
genial host, purchased the property and built an extension to the 
building and conducted the Inn until his death in 1980. He was known 
by the nickname “Pop.” Another proprietor of recent years was Perry 
Royston, and of course the Inn is now operated by the popular Wil- 
liam Stukenbroker and Herman Junge. 


Story of Prospect House 


In 1867, John M. Rogers came to Bay Shore from Sagg Harbor, 
and shortly after established the well known hotel, “The Prospect 
House.” The hotel was located on Ocean ave. and several additions 
were built, owing to its great popularity. 


Rogers was the son of Cephas Rogers and Eliza, the daughter 
of John Bishop. He was born at Westhampton on Aug. 8, 1827. He 
went with his parents to Moriches in the year 1829. His father died 
at the age of 60, and his mother was 73 when she passed away. The 
other children of this union were Matilda who married T. V. Ketcham 
of Moriches; Charles and Betsy both of whom died very young; 
Mary; and William who died at the age of 22. 


According to the family tradition, four brothers left England 
and came to Long Island, settling at Southampton. 


Clerk in Store 


At the age of 15, young John went to Sagg Harbor and became 
a clerk in the dry goods store of George B. Brown. In 1851, he or- 
ganized the firm of Tiffany & Rogers and continued in the general 
store business, both in Sagg Harbor and in Bridgehampton until 
1867, building up a very prosperous trade. For a time, he engaged 
in the fishing business. 


Commodore Rogers built the hotel in Bay Shore against the 
protests of many of his friends. However, his perseverance resulted 
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in one of the most prosperous hostelries of the summer seasons on 
Long Island. He conducted the hotel under the most modern methods 
known at that period and as a result the hotel was crowded each 
season and several guest cottages were constructed on the property 
adjacent to the hotel. 


Accommodate 400 Guests 


An original sketch by Edward Lange of Elwood, L. I., a com- 
mercial artist for the Long Island Rail Road’s summer booklets, 
shows a beautifully laid out park along Ocean ave. and extending 
to the shore of Great South Bay. There were all kinds of games, such 
as tennis, croquet and bowling. (In the sketch by Lange is shown 
a large building with a sign painted on the roof—‘“‘Bowling Alley.’ 
This building was along the waterfront.) A large stage with a team 
of horses, typical of the time, transported the guests to and from 
the railroad station. 


The hotel had 200 rooms, and with the cottages, could accom- 
modate 400 guests. 


Commodore Rogers married twice. His first wife was Mary 
Catharine Harlow. The children of this union were Ada, who mar- 
ried Harry Hand and had children Richard, Marshall, Albert and 
Charles. The other, Eliza, married Charles Rohde of New York and 
they had one child, Robert C. The second Mrs. Rogers—Mary Eleanor 
Voris—was the mother of Frank M., Bessie Baldwin (married George 
A. Conklin of Brooklyn), Albert V., who was captain of the steam- 
boat that plied between Bay Shore and Fire Island during the sum- 
mer months, Everett T., who was merchant in Bay Shore, and 
Augustus who sailed yachts. 


At the time Commodore Rogers retired, his son Frank M. Rogers 
became the proprietor of Prospect House. 


At one time, the hotel was managed by D. Frankel, proprietor 
also of the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn. In 1882, N. Sewell was the 
manager, and in 1902 W. S. Buchanan took over as manager and 
at this time the holdings of the hotel were transferred to the Bay 
Shore Hotel Company for $140,000. The hotel failed to make a profit 
and the holdings were returned to the Rogers family. 


Big Fire in 1903 


On Sept. 27, 1903, a fire broke out in one of the upper floors. 
Frank H. Call was chief of the Bay Shore Fire Department at that 
time and he stated that a rain storm which occurred about an hour 
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earlier had prevented the fire from spreading to other buildings. 
The hotel, including much valuable furniture, was a total loss. The 
other structures, including the cottages, were saved. 


Thus ended the famous Prospect House which had been a social 
rendezvous where many events took place during the summer months, 
and on holidays and Saturday evenings was the meeting place of 
the elite who came in evening dress to enjoy the dances, the best of 
entertainment, and the culinary arts. 


Sayville’s Early Tavern 


Like old soldiers the memories of old Long Island Taverns and 
homes never die. The sale of the Kensington Hotel on the corner of 
Main st. and Railroad ave., Sayville, became effective Oct. 27, 1953, 
and the property passed from the Herbert L. Terry estate to Louis 
Hodor of Elizabeth, N. J. The old hostelry was torn down and stores 
will be erected on the site. 


This, of course, will mean that the building in which the historic 
meeting was held when the name “Sayville” was adopted will have 
passed out of the present day picture and to those living it will be 
but a memory and those to come will only know of the story from 
articles in print. Again the lust for commercial gain will wipe out 
an historic shrine. It is hoped that those who have civic pride will 
cooperate to erect an historical marker on the site. 


It was in the old Bedell Tavern that a meeting was held in 1838 
by the residents of the section to decide on a name for the village. 
Up until this time the area was referred to as “Over South” by peo- 
ple from the middle of the island. 


Such names as Edwardsville, Greenville and Judea were sug- 
gested and a vote by those present showed that each name had re- 
ceived the same number of votes. 


One of Sayville’s first schoolmasters, John Wood, noted that the 
next ballot indicated that the name Seville had the greatest number 
of votes. The secretary of the meeting blundered and mispelled the 
name “Sayville” and it was so forwarded to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washington and adopted. To this day no one has explained 
why the name of “Seville” was ever proposed as the name of the 
village. 


In 1882 the manager of the Bedell House was B. W. Field, with 
accommodations for 30 guests at $6 to $10 per week. In 1909 the 
Kennedy Hotel manager, A. S. Kennedy, announced the same ac- 
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commodations but rates were furnished on application. In 1912, it 
was known as the Kensington Hotel. 


In 1898 Mrs. Mary E. Bedell conducted a boarding house on 
Gillette ave., in the central portion of the village. Mrs. Bedell was a 
very competent person, having been in the business all her life and 
before her husband, Treadwell C. Bedell, died she conducted the old 
Bedell Tavern. 


It was said that she gave every detail of the business her per- 
sonal attention and the table was always neatly and well kept and 
the supply of good, wholesome, weli-cooked food was always in 
abundance. 


One of the general stores located near the Bedell Tavern was the 
Grand Central. This store was started in a partnership by Capt. 
Charles Z. Gillette and his brother-in-law, Capt. Jacob Smith. 


Capt. Gillette was born in Blue Point, Jan. 12, 1827. In 1862 his 
vessel ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter” was taken by the Government. He had 
the distinction of entertaining Admiral Farragut while in New 
Orleans. For eight years he served as Supervisor of the Town of Islip. 


It was on May 8, 1786 that William Nicoll received permission 
by an act of the legislature to sell in fee as much land as should dis- 
charge his debts, not to exceed 4000 pounds, and to lease the re- 
mainder to pay the annuities in his father’s will. On Nov. 16, 1786, 
William Nicoll conveyed his inherited lands to three Trustees, Ezra 
L’Hommedieu, William Floyd and Selah Strong. The Trustees made 
numerous sales, generally in lots of 960 acres each. 


Among the early settlers of Sayville to purchase land from the 
Nicoll grant were John Green, Willett Green and John Edwards. 
John Edwards’ land covered the area east of a line between Green and 
Candee ave.; Willett Green’s land was the western boundary of Ed- 
wards’ land to what was known as Green’s Creek. 


John Green had land from the westerly boundary of Green’s 
Creek to a stream known as Morris Brook. The land west of Morris 
Brook was no doubt the farm of Jacob Morris. 


Willett Green paid 484 pounds for his land and John Green paid 
800 pounds for the land obtained from the Nicoll estate. 


The home of Mr. John Bates, located on the corner of Cherry 
st. and Montauk highway, was built by William Green, the son of 
John Green, who was born on the neck of land in Huntington, known 
as Josiah’s Neck. 


The Sayville Historical Society now owns the farm house built 
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Bedell Tavern later known as the Kensington Hotel 


by Mathew Edwards about 1785. This house is located on the corner 
of Edwards st. and Gillette ave. 


Famous Sayville Hotels 


Of all the villages along the south shore of Long Island, none 
had the setting for summer haunts such as Sayville, with its pebbly 
shore along Great South Bay, and its beautiful tree-lined streets 
stretching from the Montauk highway to the waterfront. This was 
the picture of a really quaint village of the 1880s and 1890s. 


Sayville’s wonderful summer hotels were a mecca for the very 
finest class of city people who came to Long Island. Here could be 
found all the pleasures of a seaside summer resort. For amateur 
sailors the bay was a perpetual delight. The predominating sailing 
boat of the day was the Cat boat and many were the scraps on holi- 
days among the juniors to determine the best salts. 


In season, the ardent sportsman would find in the sedges along 
the shore snipe shooting superb. The answer to the problem of a 
vacation in those days was picturesque Sayville. 


Builds Hotel Elmore 


Thomas Overington married Ella Hulse, the daughter of Charles 
Hulse and Sarah E. Hawkins. Mr. Hulse was a contractor and builder 
and he opened up Hansom ave., where Overington built the Hotel 
Elmore. The hotel was named for Overington’s daughter. It was 
located near the water in the most exclusive residential section of 
the community. The hotel was built in 1885 and operated until 1889 
by Mr. Overington. In the summer of 1889, James L. Spalding, former- 
ly of Shelter Island, took over the management of the hotel and re- 
mained until 1905. 


The Elmore had 65 rooms and a capacity of 125 guests. The 
service was excellent. There were tennis courts, bowling alleys, a 
large barn to accommodate a number of horses. The hotel maintained 
its own dock on the bay, as well as numerous bathing houses. First 
class musicians were employed and there was dancing nearly every 
evening and frequent full dress hops. 


“The Inn,” located on Candee ave., was a charming mecer 
hotel for vacationers, especially theatrical notables such as Ryan 
and Richfield, comedy team. Frank Davis, proprietor, was a cheerful 
character. 


One of the important features of this Inn was the fine cuisine. 


It was in December of 1886 that A. D. Foster began extensive 
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alerations of the “Delavan,” another fine hotel. Robert Nunns, well 
known builder, did the work. At that time, Mr. Foster also conducted 
the Foster House. This hotel is still in operation. 


One of Mr. Foster’s daughters was Louise Foster, a writer of 
some note, who wrote under the name of M. Louise Forsslund. It has 
been said the name Forsslund was the surname of her father’s family 
in Norway. Three of her books which I have are “The Story of Sarah,” 
“The Ship of Dreams,” and “Old Lady 31.” The book “Old Lady 31” 
was dramatized and had a long run in New York. Each of the stories 
was woven around local people with fictitious names used. 


In the early 1900s, Alfred Sykes operated the Delavan. 


The South Bay House was located at the foot of Candee ave., 
directly on the bay. Charles A. Brown operated this lovely hotel 
and your author enjoyed many pleasant evenings in the early 1900s 
at dances there. Many a sailing party was the outcome of an evening 
talk on the porch that overlooked the bay. 


Across the street from the South Bay House was the well known 
restaurant, The Shoreham, operated by Charlie Frieman. Frieman 
was a great host. There was a nine hole golf course on the west side 
of Candee ave. and when a member of the club I played many times, 
in fact every weekend during the early 1900s. The ninth hole was 
at the rear of the Shoreham and at the finish of a round of golf a 
visit to the ‘“‘tenth” hole would be made by most golfers. It was the 
Shoreham, of course, and the tenth hole was the name applied to the 
restaurant by the golfers. After a cvol drink and a short rest the 
golfers would play another round. 


At the height of the summer hotel business two stages ran be- 
tween the station and village and the hotels. The stages of Wells’ 
Livery Stable were driven by a happy-go-lucky character known as 
Gus. The other stage was operated by John Newton. 


This was in the gay nineties and early 1900s. It was on July 4, 
1909 that the first run of the horse car from the station to the bay 
started, and naturally the horse car took many customers from the 
stages. Shortly thereafter, the horseless carriage came into reality 
and the summer hotels went out of business. 


The Famous Surf Hotel 


David Sturges Sprague Sammis, a very skillful and liberal man, 
was born in the Town of Huntington, near Babylon, in the year 1818. 
His father was Daniel Sammis, a soldier in the War of 1812. 
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In 1835, Mr. Sammis went to New York and learned the druggist 
business with Edward A. McLean at 208 Greenwich st. In 1848, he 
opened a hotel under the name of East Broadway House, located on 
the corner of East Broadway and Pike st. This hotel was a ren- 
dezvous for politicians, regardless of party affiliation. 


Mr. Sammis bought a parcel of land on Fire Island in 1855. The 
land up to that time had been used only as pasture for cattle. 


The Surf Hotel was built on this land in 1856, accommodating 
100 guests. From the beginning, the hotel was popular and a finan- 
cial success. The following winter, a large addition was built and 
gas lighting was installed. In 1858, Mr. Sammis sold his New York 
hotel and devoted all his time to the Surf Hotel. 


Having accomplished his dream of a palatial summer resort 
accommodating 400 to 500 guests, Mr. Sammis was always mindful 
of the comfort of his guests. One of the first boats chartered by Sam- 
mis was the steam yacht “Bonita,” owned by John D. Johnson of 
Islip. Regular trips between the Surf Hotel and Babylon were oper- 
ated during the summer season. This was the first regular ferry 
across Great South Bay. 


A few years later Charles A. Chesebrough of New York owned a 
handsome steamer, which was operated between Islip and Fire Island. 


In 1859, Mr. Sammis and Henry Southard operated the steamer 
“Wave” between the Surf Hotel dock and Babylon. After a year, 
Mr. Southard sold his interest to Mr. Sammis. Mr. Sammis then ob- 
tained from the legislature an act authorizing him to establish a 
steam ferry between the Surf Hotel and Babylon. One of the steamers 
costing $25,000 was caught in an ice gorge one winter night and 
was completely ruined. 


Improved transportation service was initiated when Mr. Sammis 
built a street railway from the Long Island Rail Road depot in 
Babylon to the steamboat dock. 


On May 14, 1870 the announcement was made that the Surf 
Hotel had been greatly enlarged, painted and furnished since the 
close of the 1869 season and that it would be opened on June 1 for 
the reception of guests, and that no pains nor expense had been spared 
to render the house and all its surroundings comfortable, commo- 
dious and pleasant to all who would see fit to visit during the sea- 
son. There was also good news that an additional steamer — the 
“Minnie Warren” had been purchased, and with the steamer ‘“Wil- 
mington” would afford fast service from Babylon, meeting the mail 
and express trains. 


Advertisements in the spring of 1884 told of some of the ad- 
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vantages of the Surf Hotel as a summer resort: 1. Its pure sea 
breezes, always cool and refreshing; 2. Excellent beach, which affords 
superb surf bathing; also still water bathing, if preferred to surf; 
3. At the very doors of the hotel you may revel in the sand or sea; 
4, Sailing and fishing can be enjoyed to perfection in the waters of 
the Great South Bay and Ocean; 5, It is the only place near New 
York where those suffering from “hay fever” or “Rose cold” can 
obtain relief; 6. A certain relief for catarrh; 7. For children it is a 
paradise; 8. Here may be enjoyed all the beneficial effects of the 
Ocean, without the discomforts of a sea voyage; 9. The air is always 
cool at Fire Island; 10. The hotel is supplied with pure water, has 
excellent drainage, is lighted with gas, and has accommodations for 
400 guests. Also ten cottages in connection with the hotel; and 11. It 
is the “place of places” in which to get rid of chills and malarial 
fever. 
Social Functions 

Many social functions were held at the Surf Hotel and on Aug. 
15, 1884, there took place one of the great masquerade balls for 
which the hotel was famous. The large dining hall was used for 
dancing and the decorations were exceedingly tasteful and a sump- 
tuous collation was served at midnight. “Old Sammis,” as the pro- 
prietor was nicknamed, had done it again. 

In August of 1892 the cholera epidemic caused great excitement 
as it was decided by the quarantine authorities in New York to trans- 
fer passengers from incoming trans-Atlantic liners to the Surf Hotel 
where about 600 could be accommodated while under quarantine. 
The first steamer to arrive was the “Cepheus” with passengers from 
the steamer “Normania.” The local baymen prevented the landing 
of the passengers. 

On Sept. 12, Governor Roswell P. Flower ordered Adjutant 
General Horace Porter to send a Naval Battalion and about 250 
soldiers to Fire Island. The expedition sailed on the steamer “Pega- 
sus” but a heavy gale prevented it from passing through the inlet, 
and the steamer returned to New York. On the afternoon of Sept. 13 
an additional force of the 13th Regiment was dispatched via rail 
to Babylon. Col. David E. Austen with 428 men arrived in Babylon 
at 8:15 that evening. The troops were quartered at the bowling 
alleys and other parts of the Watson House. The local telegraph office 
was seized by the troops so as to communicate with headquarters. 

On the morning of Sept. 15, 125 men were dispatched to Fire 
Island to protect the passengers now in quarantine at the Surf Hotel. 

‘Even the sheriff protested the action by the governor. At this 
time, the governor started proceedings to purchase the Surf Hotel 
and it eventually became property of the State of New York. 
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Chapter 13 


SPORTS AND SPORTING CIRCLES 


N 1842, J. Cypress, jr., a great sportsman of that era and an 

author of note in reference to sports, spent a week at the Fire 
Islands. In those days there were several Islands just inside the inlet 
referred to as Fire Islands, the main outer beach was known as 
Raccoon Beach, and I recall the time in the nineties when I went 
with my father and a group of men to the Islands in a pair of cat- 
boats. We spent two days there and picked beach plums at Raccoon 
Woods. 


Back in the 40s and 50s, Raynor Rock had a fishing hut near 
the lighthouse and to this place would come such men as Cypress 
and other sportsmen from New York, known then as Yorkers. Rock 
had a crew of 20 picked men from along the south shore. These men 
said a multitude of sportsmen may shoot well, but that none but a 
man of true genius can shoot splendidly. Most anyone would wing- 
break a starved pigeon, sprung from a trap, at 15 or 20 yards off, but 
to kill a vigorous coot cutting the air at dawn at the speed of three 
miles a minute, requires an eye and a hand and a heart which science 
cannot manufacture. 


The keeper of the lighthouse in those days was Jeremiah Smith, 
and the baymen called him Jerry for short. The Yorkers would stop 
at the lighthouse and hail Jerry, then go on to Raynor Rock’s fishing 
hut where a healthy meal of fish, potatoes, and corn bread would sat- 
isfy a large appetite. 


“What pleasure have the bayman with fresh fish, 
Pleasing to catch, but better in the dish!” 


During the hey-day of summer clubs on Great South Bay, when 
motorboats were unheard of, the bay was stippled with many sails 
and the picture it presented was attractive and interesting. Sammis’ 
Hotel and the Dominy House on Fire Island Beach supplied many 
of the boats. 


The Tile Club 


One of the noted clubs to camp on Fire Island was the Tile Club, 
imbued with a carefree, epicurean American-Bohemianism. The 
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membership consisted of painters, sculptors and decorators. The club 
was started in 1877, the original members consisting of 12 artists. It 
eventually had a membership of more than 30. Among the original 
members were Walter Paris; Edward Winbridge, English architect; 
Edwin Albey, illustrator; C. S. Reinhart, illustrator; W. R. O’Dono- 
van, sculptor; Earl Shinn, writer; Art Critic F. Hopkinson Smith; 
W. M. Laffan, painter, journalist and later owner of the New York 
Sun; Winslow Homer; Arthur Quartley; J. Alden Weir; and R. Swain 
Gifford, all painters. Later members included Stanford White, St. 
Gaudens, Napoleon Sarony, A. B. Frost, William M. Chase, and others. 


The Tile Club members spent two weeks on Fire Islands on one 
of their sketching expeditions. A sheet of music dedicated to the club 
was “Ye Tile Club Galop,” dated 1880. The aim of the club was to 
paint subjects on tile. 


Old Olympic Club 


The old Olympic Club was organized in 1841 when a party of 
young men spent a week or two camping on Barren Island. The 
property of the club was an old sail, a few knives and forks, a kettle, 
and a frying pan. Cooking was done in the open air. Fish seemed to 
have been a steady diet, with bread, tea and sugar in the commissary. 
Later, clams proved a part of each meal. 


Next site selected by this club was on the shore of Sheepshead 
Bay. At the start, several of the members were in the volunteer fire 
companies of New York. At that time they were known as the ‘“‘Forty- 
one’s Fellers.’”’ Finally, the name Olympic was selected as the mem- 
bers were great lovers of the theatre and always attended shows at 
the Olympic, run by old Billy Mitchell, whenever Mary Taylor, an 
actress whom New Yorkers favored in the late 1840s appeared on the 
stage. 


Later, the club moved to the Shrewsbury River. The dues were 
now $10 per year, but fish and clams were still the main course of the 
meals. 


It was in 1854 a committee was appointed to find a suitable spot 
on the south shore of Long Island. The committee picked Bay Shore 
for a camp, and eventually the club became a noted one with a beau- 
tiful clubhouse. 


Another famous club was the ‘“‘Wa Wa Yanda” located on a small 
island near the channel leading from the bay to the ocean. Many 
Yorkers of note stopped at this club to spend a weekend fishing, clam- 
ming and gunning. In those days, the bay was alive with all kinds of 
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snipe such as plover, yellow leg, dorachers, ring neck and surf snipe. 
In the Fall there was an abundance of black duck, mallard, grey duck, 
geese, brant, broadbill, old wives, hell-divers, red head and other 
species of the feathered family. Most of the game was delicious when 
properly prepared, and a roast wild duck served with beach plum 
jam was tops on any dinner table. 


A bird not mentioned above is the shell-drake. No matter how 
much it was par-boiled, the flavor was such that one would think of 
fish instead of fowl. In those days, too, the blowfish was frowned 
upon, but today we know it as sea chicken. 


Clamming Industry 


Our clamming industry originated when the Indians lived on 
Long Island. Proof of this are the many shell banks found on certain 
creeks along the south shore of the Island. Some of these banks are 
many feet deep, attesting to the fact the clam was one of the principal 
dishes. In addition, the clam shell was the source of the Indian’s wam- 
pum. There were many varieties of shellfish: hard clam, soft clam, 
skimmer clam, razor clam, mussel, scallop, oyster, and perri-winkle. 
The old baymen had methods for preparing these bivalves that made 
it “fit for a king’: baked, stewed or raw clams, fried, steamed or 
fritters, chowder or soup, and delicious clam pie with home made 
crust. Pickled mussels always were on a French chef’s menu. 


The clamming fleet off Bay Shore in the 1850s consisted of 25 to 
30 catboats 18 to 25 feet in length. Each boat was manned by two 
baymen equipped with rakes and three different lengths of handles 
from 18 to 22 feet along. These were used according to the depth of 
the water. At the end of the day the catboats would come to the mouth 
of Penataquit River and unload the day’s catch on board three sloops 
that were at anchor. The men would bring in anywhere from 1,000 
to 2,500 clams per man. 


Samuel Jayne, who married Adeline Weeks—the sister of my 
grandfather, was the champion clammer of the fleet. The baymen 
received money for the clams each day, and the general store keeper 
was their banker. There were no banks in Mechanicsville (Bay Shore) 
at that time. 


During the Civil War, clams cost as low as $1.00 per thousand. 
This brings to mind a story my father told of a Yorker riding through 
the village and seeing a group of men in front of the general store, 
remarked that no flags were displayed. The men looked at each other 
and finally the boldest among them ventured to say: 
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“Flags, eh!” said he with contempt, “Flags! and clams a dollar 
a thousand!” 


Some of these baymen were specialty craftsmen. That is, they 
would do one thing and do it good, such as making the famous Long 
Island clam basket to hold one half bushel. He would select white oak 
for the bottom. The splits would be woven or “cross hatched” to- 
gether, and held in place by means of a narrow split run completely 
around the bottom. The next move would be to weave the first “fill.” 
The fills would be of black oak, into the upturned ends of the bottom. 
The ends of the splits, about four inches long, would be tapered and 
turned under. After two weeks of drying, a rim and handles of hickory 
would be bound on with finish splits. 


Clam rakes, eel spears, and hoes would be hand made by the 
local smithy. Usually, the smithy’s name or initials, or the name of 
the village would be stamped on the finished product. 


These are collectors items today. No doubt, George Thorne made 
some in his Bay Shore blacksmith shop. 


At the head waters of the Connetquot River (now known as 
Great River) —or as the Indians knew it—long river—is located the 
South Side Sportsman’s Club. It was more than 100 years ago J. Cy- 
press, jr., penned the Legends of Long Island. Among these stories 
was “The Wrecker of Raccoon Beach.” Our subject was Jerry Smith 
who it seems found a mermaid on the beach and after much per- 
suasion by the Nymph from the Court of Diana, Jerry with Galataea 
took off in his skiff for the Island. They landed at the head of the 
creek, below Liff Snedecor’s, and after a weary walk Jerry and nis 
bride were ushered into the squire’s parlor. 


I mention this incident for the reason that it makes mention 
of Snedecor’s. Cypress was one of our great sportsmen of that time 
and a writer of note. It is also known that the Snedecors were well 
acquainted with sportsmen in the early days and although it is not 
known who first discovered trout on Long Island, it is safe to say 
it must have been a Snedecor. 


In the early days on Long Island a Snedecor and a trout were 
synonymous. In the 1840s when the New York Anglers came out to 
Long Island they always found a Snedecor, and while it has never 
been said of the period that trout found the Snedecors, it was a fact 
that old Liff Snedecor found the trout. 


In those days there was no railroad nor were there any well 
defined highway between South Ferry and Liff’s, just east of Islip. 
The tired fishermen knew that on arrival they had reached a haven 
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of rest where good living and exciting sport awaited them for the 
morrow. Liff Snedecor’s house was a small, one story building just 
beyond the old mill by the mill pond. 


In the spring of the year the monster trout from a shrimp meal 
in the salty bay would enjoy to sup on the crustaccea found among 
the water cress that swayed with the current in the narrow stream 
leading from the Mill. 


The old Snedecor farm of years ago is now the South Side Sports- 
man’s Club, and the little old house is now but the small parlor of the 
large and rambling clubhouse. The club is about 100 years old. At 
one time a small organization, it is now a club of limited membership 
composed of men all prominent in the sporting world. 


Originally, the farm consisted of less than 200 acres, but today 
the club has about 2,500 acres. It is one of the finest game preserves 
in the country. The game is controlled with a thought of the enjoy- 
ment of those who believe in good sportsmanship and not in the idea 
to destroy game in a ruthless manner. 


From early days, the catch has always been a matter of a good 
angler showing skill. To the east of the clubhouse at South Side is 
located the main pond. The property is admirably adapted for both 
a fish and game preserve. Years ago, the culture was not only for the 
common brook trout but also for that fine specimen, the Kennebec 
salmon, as well as California trout. Bait fishing was prohibited. 


In all, the South Side Sportsman’s Club is a wonderful spot for 
the members to pass a pleasant holiday away from the busy hours in 
the city. 


Horses, both show and racing, occupied much of the time and 
created considerable interest on Long Island in years gone by. Bay 
Shore was one of the centers for the showing and the racing of horses. 
Quite naturally, there was a lot of rivalry among the various owners 
and trainers. 


In the year 1899, the Bay Shore Horse Show Association was 
organized and its first show was held on the historic Sagtikos Manor 
Farm. The spacious grounds were well adapted for the show, and in 
addition to the size of the estate there was a small track located there. 
In later years, the shows were held elsewhere. On August 4, 5 and 6 
of the year 1903, it was held at Oakwood Park which was located 
on Brentwood rd. in Bay Shore. (The approximate site is now at the 
northeast corner of Brentwood rd. and the Sunrise h’way. This was 
the fourth season of the show and it was a great success. It was 
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hailed as one of the finest open air shows of its kind on the eastern 
seaboard. 


Hard-shelled Roads 


At this time, Edgar S. Reybert was town highway commissioner, 
having served in that office for five years, and it was said that one of 
the chief attractions of the place and the one in which the residents 
claimed was the best, was its system of smooth, white, hardshell 
roads. They excelled those of any village in the county. For instance, 
Fourth Avenue which was the main artery of travel to the depot and 
over which daily in the summertime many of the swellest traps passed 
and repassed, was conceded to be the perfect specimen of the road- 
makers art. These splendid roads afforded excellent opportunity for 
persons owning fast horses to test their speed, and many matches oc- 
curred on the boulevards as the rivalry among local horsemen was 
at a fever pitch. 


Bay Shore was famed for its fast horses. Among those having 
crack trotters and pacers with fine records were Howard P. Foster, 
ex-Supervisor Josiah Robbins, Edward J. Robbins, Dr. George Tice- 
hurst, John S. Cockerell of the New York Riders and Drivers Club, 
John Schenck, Clarence W. Race, J. J. Edwards, Postmaster E. P. 
Strong and others. 


Special Cup Race 


The question as to who had the fastest horse became so keen the 
leading citizens decided not to wait for the annual horse show in 
August, but to hold a special meet on July 4, 1904. In the “Free for 
All,” which was the race to decide the issue, “Leo” a pacer owned 
by John Jacob Edwards was the winner. The cup, presented to 
Edwards, is now one of my proudest possessions. It is an emblem of 
those days of fine sportsmanship in Bay Shore. 


Aside from the trotting class, Bay Shore was the home in the 
summer of many exceptionally fine thoroughbred show horses—horses 
which had won many blue ribbons in the New York show as well as 
the annual shows in the summertime held at various places along the 
coast. Hence, when Bay Shore was mentioned as the Horse Show 
Town it was no misnomer, and the annual show here was the big 
event of the season, and on Aug. 6, 7, and 8 of 1904, it drew prom- 
inent members of New York and Brooklyn society. It also drew the 
most magnificent specimens of horses that the best blood and train- 
ing of the highest quality could produce. This year in particular, 
the Long Island summer resorts were buzzing in expectation of the 
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annual exhibition, for now it had developed into a wonderful country 
fair as well as a horse show. 


The entries were so numerous that the show became the leading 
attraction of its type held in this section of the country, even out- 
shining Atlantic City after having divided honors with that city the 
previous year. No other open air show equalled it in a social manner. 


There were 37 classes in the horse show events, and several 
hundred classes in the exhibition departments. It was my good fortune 
during this show and exhibition to win three blue ribbons for pen 
and ink sketches. 


Elite Met Here 


The 52 boxes at Oakwood Park were filled with the cream of the 
Society set and men who were prominent in the financial world. Many 
improvements had been made for the affair and the exhibits and ex- 
hibitors were given a lot of attention by the Board of Directors. 


Incidentally, the board included Charles F. Hubbs, George A. 
Ellis, Samuel T. Peters, J. Mollenhauer, Edward C. Blum, Simon F. 
Rothschild, James W. Henning, H. Rockwood Brinckerhoff, Henry 
H. Hollister, J. Adolph Mollenhauer, J. Richmond Gibb, and Bradish 
Johnson. 


Of course, the greatest activity for horses was in the Highties 
and Nineties before the horseless carriage became a reality. In days 
when horses were at the peak of perfection, the Christmas edition 
of the “Horse Review” for 1892 recorded the many records of sensa- 
tional trotters such as “Maud 8,” record of 2:0834, and 2:10 by Jay- 
Fye-See, both cut down to 2:0814 by Sunol, and 2:0834 by Palo Alto. 
These feats were accomplished in 1891. 


Era of the Side Paths 


A period of Islip Town history which should interest those who 
have a desire for the wide open spaces was the era when bicycling 
was the chief outdoor sport. Bicycling reached its height in the Gay 
Nineties. This, of course, was at the time when the use of the horse 
and buggy began to decline and thousands travelled over the country- 
side on bicycles. 


The prevailing fashion for bicycle riding resulted in great strides 
in the manufacture of these vehicles. The most nationally known 
makes were the Eagle, Liberty, Crescent, Monarch, Humber, Spald- 
ing, Rambler, Columbia, Pierce and Hartford. Not many of these 
brands are still around. Prices for bikes in those days ranged from 
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$75 to $125, and the weight of the bicycle varied between 18 and 25 
pounds, depending upon the type of work for which the wheel would 
be used. 


Men, women and children all over Long Island were victims 
of the craze. They rode everywhere on the Island on their bikes. 


Side Path 


At the peak of the craze, a cinder path (commonly known as the 
Side Path) was built in Suffolk County, extending from Amityville 
along the Montauk Highway many miles to the east, passing through 
Lindenhurst, Babylon, Bay Shore, Islip, Oakdale, West Sayville, 
Bayport, Blue Point, Patchogue and beyond. The path was about 
four feet wide, winding in and out of the beautiful trees that lined 
the entire route. 


The Side Path was restricted to use of cyclists and a license fee 
of one dollar per year was assessed. If a rider did not have a license 
plate on the head post of his bicycle, a deputy sheriff would take the 
party before the justice of the peace and he would be fined $5. 


Magazines, such as Harper’s Round Table, would publish each 
week a bicycle route with complete description of the route, where 
it started and where it ended. Schedules also were issued, with in- 
formation of hotels on the route, the rate of board and meals by the 
day. It also told of points of interest along the route. 


Clubs Organized 


Many bicycle clubs were organized. The most widely known was 
the “League of American Wheelmen.” Another was the “Kings 
County Wheelmen.” At least once a year each club would have a 
“Century Run.” The most popular run was the one that began at 
Eastern Parkway and Liberty ave., in Brooklyn and passed through 
Jamaica to Seaford—all on macadam road. The route beyond Sea- 
ford was fair to good, passing along the Montauk highway, to the 
turning point at the Vanderbilt Well at the lodge gates of W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Oakdale, 4934, miles from Brooklyn. 


This route, according to the books, was known as Route No. 18. 
It was described as passing through level country and not mono- 
tonous, owing to the numerous villages en route. 


From Babylon east through Bay Shore and the other towns, 
the Great South Bay was in sight much of the way, and fine estates 
lined the road. 
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The annual Decoration Day Handicap of the Associated Cycling 
Clubs of the Metropolitan District was run over this route. 


These Century Runs were very colorful, as each division was 
headed by buglers in bright uniform with silk sashes. They flew small 
pennants. In each village the wheelmen would stop at a hotel for a 
short rest period. (In the guide book would be listed a local man 
who was known as a Consul, and a favorite hotel would be listed). 
At Massapequa, George Stanton Floyd-Jones was the Consul. Mr. 
Floyd-Jones erected a water pump by the roadside so the wheelmen 
could get a refreshing drink. 


It was said this route was the easiest made 100 mile run in the 
country. For one thing, the Long Island Rail Road paralleled the 
highway affording the opportunity of a ride back to the city for 
those who gave up. In fact, baggage cars of the railroad were filled 
with bicycle racks. 


At this time the song “A Bicycle Built for Two” was very popu- 
lar, and the fashions of the time for the women was divided skirts 
or the “Bloomers,” with the waist having balloon sleeves. Charles 
Dana Gibson, the well known artist, created the “Bloomer Girl.” 
A. B. Frost drew a series of sketches, among which was the “Tourists” 
and the ‘Century Run.” 


Ice Boating on Long Island 


One of the winter sports on the Great South Bay was ice boating 
and it reached its peak during the nineties and early nineteen hun- 
dreds. 


It was in the year 1870 that Samuel Gritman of Seaford designed 
the famous “Seaford Skiff.” This small craft was of various lengths, 
but the most popular was 12 ft. along the keel and 14 ft. over-all. 


The “Seaford Skiff’ was an ideal boat for hunting all kinds 
of water fowl as it was of shallow draft, flat bottom along the keel, 
gradually curving to the sides of the eraft. The deck had a slight 
rounding effect permitting water to run off. The cockpit was spa- 
cious having a removable floor. The gun-wale had a rise of about six 
inches above the deck so constructed with an open rail that salt hay 
could be placed therein to create a false blind when hunting salt water 
game. The boat had center board, rudder and for winter use a pair 
of iron runners on the bottom, each runner spaced on either side of 
the keel on the flat part of the hull. This construction permitted the 
skiff to glide swiftly over the ice. The mast was removable so as to 
permit rowing or shoving without hindering speed. The sail was of 
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the spreet type with boom on the larger craft. The wood used was 
mostly Long Island cedar with a small amount of oak. 


The craft was ideal for the generally peaceful waters of the 
bays, streams and coves. At high tide they would skim over the water 
covered meadows. In the early days one of the boats could be bought 
for $35. Today the price is from $200 to $350. 


Improved Design 


Eventually the design was improved and the result was the ice 
boat or “scooter.” It was then that many contests were staged in 
the open bays, from Bay Shore to Bellport. One of the greatest en- 
thusiastic fans was Charles Breckingbridge of Bayport and he built 
some very fast scooter type boats he entered in most ice boat races, 
such as those held on Lake Ronkonkoma and the rivalry became so 
great that the fastest of the scooter type were entered in the yearly 
races held on Orange Lake near Newburg, N. Y. Many victories 
resulted in the scooters over the ice boats of a different design which 
were used on the Hudson River, Rockland Lake and Orange Lake. 


The ice boats used on freshwater lakes and rivers are of a differ- 
ent design. Years ago the frame was triangular in shape with shoe 
and runner on the stern and two shoes with runners on the cross 
piece. There was mainsail and jib and the same amount of canvass 
was used on the improved type of scooter. Later the improved design 
of the scooter was only used for ice boat racing. 


The ice boats now used on the lakes and rivers are so designed 
that they have a very large cockpit with the cross piece under where 
the mast is stepped. 


It has been said that the use of runners on the skiff was first done 
by the Coast Guard so as to glide across the bay in winter time when 
the bay was frozen. Of course this is not true as it was the ingenuity 
of the baymen of the Great South Bay that thought of this scheme 
for in the winter the boat would glide over the ice on the runners 
and then if it crossed an air hole in the ice the risk was not too great 
with a closed hull. 


Man has always strived for speed on land, water and in the air 
and that is the answer to the question why the runners. It was nat- 
ural for the bayman to have a speedy scooter to cover the bay in 
freezing weather. 


Snipe Hunting on Island 
Many are the stories told of the sport of snipe shooting—a sport 
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no longer known to Long Island. Sportsmen enjoyed a day with the 
baymen hunting snipe in the nineties. 


Numerous species of snipe were found on the outer beach of 
Long Island and in the marshes of Great South Bay. The larger snipe 
such as yellow shanks (more commonly known as Yellow Legs) were 
a delicacy when broiled and served on toast. The small species such 
as surf snipe and ring necks were served in a pot pie. 


Wooden decoys, made principally of willow or pine, were carved 
by baymen. It was an art in which the baymen of that day excelled. 
Knowing the specific character of the various species and the colors 
of the birds, the baymen made decoys with the technique of master 
craftsmen. 


The most experienced baymen would select a spot on the beach 
and put out the decoys, and then whistle in the various calling of 
the birds. 


As far back as 1844, J. P. Giraud, jr. published a book on the 
“Birds of Long Island.’”’ The most common varieties of snipe to fre- 
quent the Long Island beaches were: American Golden Plover, Amer- 
ican Ring Plover, Wilson’s Plover, Piping Plover, Kildeer Plover, 
Turnstone, Red Breasted Sandpiper, Barton’s Sandpiper (sometimes 
known as upland plover), Red Backed Sandpiper, Buff Breasted 
Sandpiper, Pectoral Sandpiper, Curlew Sandpiper, Wilson’s Sand- 
piper, Wilson Snipe, Jack Snipe, Ox Eye, Robin Snipe, Short Neck, 
and Yellow Shank. 


The smaller of the yellow shank species arrived on Long Island 
each year in the early part of May. They would arrive in flocks and 
frequent the muddy flats that were left bare at the recess of the tides. 
In the days when snipe were plentiful it was easy to shoot many yel- 
low shanks with the discharge of a double-barreled shot gun. Some- 
times as many as 100 would be killed. 


The yellow shank (or yellow leg) would obey the decoy, answer 
the fowler’s whistle, and if the sportsmen were well concealed, would 
set its wings and glide smoothly up to the decoys, gradually lowering 
its long legs. 


This species was in great demand and a ready sale was had in the 
New York markets where served on toast it was a rare delicacy in 
the New York hotels. 


The red-breasted snipe was commonly known by the baymen as 
the “Dowitcher Snipe,” also the “Quail Snipe.” The dowitcher would 
frequent the fresh ponds in the low part of the beach. Here, lying 
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concealed in the rank grass that grew near the ponds with the decoys 


placed in the ponds at a convenient shooting distance, the gunmen 
would await the approaching flock. Upon sighting a flock, the gun- 
men would pipe a shrill whistle to imitate their peculiar cry, and 
await the flock to alight in the midst of the decoys. The gunner then 
would thin the ranks by pouring both barrels. Notwithstanding the 
havoc wrought, some of the birds would circle around and alight 
among the dead bodies of their companions, sharing the same fate 
on the reloading of the gunner’s piece. 


I remember going to shoot snipe with my father and we placed 
decoys on a muddy part of the marsh. After killing a number of plover 
and yellow legs, my father walked out to the decoys to retrieve the 
snipe and stepping beyond the decoys he stepped into what is known 
as a Salt hole, similar to quicksand, and went down to his armpits. 
I placed a few pieces of driftwood on the muddy surface and grabbed 
his hands and gradually pulled him out of the precarious position. 
I mention this incident to illustrate the risk one takes when pleasure 
bent gunning. 


The height of the snipe shooting was in the late nineties when 
snipe were killed by the thousands and the wings were treated by 
taxidermists and shipped to the hat manufacturer in New York for 
decorating the women’s hats. 
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Chapter 14 


COUNTRY ESTATES 


NNOUNCEMENT in the newspapers of Dec. 7, 1889 made men- 

tion of the fact that a “‘palace for the millionaire’s horses was 
finished.” These were the stables at Idle Hour, the country estate of 
William K. Vanderbilt. 


When a weekend guest alighted from Austin Corbin’s vestibuled 
accommodation trains and gazed at Oakdale and its visible surround- 
ings, little did he realize that he was on the cultivated estate of one 
of the richest of living Americans of that day. The little wooden 
station standing in a small clearing of yellow sand served as tele- 
graph office, post office, dwelling house and waiting room. Except 
for a pleasant lady agent there wasn’t a person in sight. 


On the platform would be perhaps 50 barrels of Blue Point 
oysters waiting for the wayfreight vo the big city. This was the first 
impression of the traveler. 


To the south was the old country road and just to the west was 
the entrance to Idle Hour. 


Better Than Looks 


The fact, however, that William K. Vanderbilt and the Roberts 
family had bought up most all of the woodland to the south of the 
railroad would seem to prove that the neighborhood, as a contem- 
porary humorist would say, is better than it looks. 


One of the first structures to Idle Hour was the elaborate stables. 
The building was large enough for a cab station of that era. The 
structure, complete, cost $400,000. 


The stables were constructed under the supervision of an archi- 
tect named Hunt of New York. Many of the details were original 
with Mr. Vanderbilt. The general plan, however, was English. The 
stable was of brick and the roof of slate and glass. The design was 
ornamental and the entrance of stone and arched. 


The furnishings and adornment of Mr. Vanderbilt’s apartment 
were in strict conformity with English customs. The carpet was old 
gold in color, the walls were maroon and there was an upper gilt 
border of wood. Before the grate fire stood an oak-framed fire screen 
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on which were painted sporting scenes. Along one wall was a cabinet 
filled with guns and rifles. Many sport prints adorned the walls as 
well as photographs of Mr. Vanderbilt and party on their coaching 
trips to Dr. Seward Webb’s and to other places. 


This was an ideal retreat for a stag party. 


Record Is Kept 


A large black board hung on the left side of the entrance where 
a record was kept of the name of saddle horses used, the groom, the 
person who rode the horse, and the hours. When a carriage was used, 
the record noted the person or persons in it, the type of carriage, 
the groom, the coachman, and the hours used. 


The various types of carriages were shown on the blackboard, 
viz: coach, break, omnibus, fly, wagonette, Rockaway, buckboard 10 
seat, buckboard 6 seat, buckboard 4 seat, T cart, duo, buggy, pony 
cart for madame, pony cart for mademoiselle, hansom, gig, dog 
cart one seat, dog cart 2 seat. The carriages cost from $500 to $2,500 
each. 


Mme. Vanderbilt was an accomplished horsewoman and Mr. Van- 
derbilt a good horseman. When they drove out in state there were 
a coachman and two footmen along. 


The monogram W.K.V. appeared 66 times on the stables. 


When the stables were completed the horse stock at Idle Hour 
were Negress, Dumpling, Littleman, Miss, The Ghost, Powder, Paint, 
Famin, The Cop, Morgan, Acrobat, Autocrat, Aristocrat, Dick, The 
Gentleman, Red Cloud and Corncracker. 


The superintendent of the stables was James Johnson, a young 
Englishman who was a very skillful driver. The stable boys were 
hired in London. The grooms and stable boys wore a gray uniform 
consisting of sack coat, breeches and leggings. 


Every Friday the Vanderbilts came to Oakdale, and they returned 
to the city on Sunday evening. Sometimes they would make the trip 
by coach with four in hand. They would exchange horses on the way 
out, sometimes at the Dominy House in Bay Shore. When the Vander- 
bilts came out by train they would ride in the regular coach. 


The former stables is now the laboratory of the National Re- 
search Dairy. 


This estate, like many others, disappeared from the Long Island 
scene. Gone are the high stepping horses, the pony carts and the 
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old farm wagon. Today these are a curiosity but they formerly were 
a part of our local economy. It was the era of the horse and buggy 
days. 


“Willie K’”’ at Idle Hour 


A Dutch farmer named Jan Aertsen Van der bilt settled in 
Brooklyn about 1650. He was the ancestor of Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
born at Port Richmond, Staten Island, May 27, 1794 and died in 
New York on Jan. 4, 1877. He was known as the “Commodore.” 
(One of the crack trains of the New York Central system is known 
as the “Commodore,” in memory of Cornelius Vanderbilt.) 


Commodore Vanderbilt married Sophia Johnson in 1813. She 
passed away in 1867 and his second wife was Miss Francis Craw- 
ford who died in 1893. His oldest son was William Henry Vanderbilt, 
born in New Brunswick, N. J., on May 8, 1821—died in New York 
Dec. 8, 1885. William married Marie Louisa Kissam and the subject 
of this article—William Kissam Vanderbilt, their son—was born 
Dec. 12, 1849—died in Paris July 22, 1920. 


“Willie K,” as he was known married Alva Murray Smith in 
1874, the daughter of a wealthy merchant of Savannah, Ga. It was 
the ambition of Alva Murray Smith, after becoming Mrs. Willie K., 
to enter the inner circle of New York society. (Up until this time 
the Vanderbilts were not considered members of the “smart set.”’) 


Bought Idle Hour 


Willie K. bought several parcels of land at Oakdale, consolidating 
the property into the estate known as “Idle Hour.” The 800 acres 
was in an ideal location for the sportsman to enjoy his leisure time. 


It was during 1873 when William Jay and Thomas Newbold, 
while strolling down Fifth Avenue in New York, happened to ob- 
serve in the windows of Brewster & Co. an English coach on exhibi- 
tion. It was noted that the drag was tooled by T. Bigelow Lawrence 
of Boston, in the sixties. Two years later, the Coaching Club was 
formed and created tremendous interest in New York sporting life. 


The other charter members of the club were James Gordon 
Bennett II, Frederick Bronson, William P. Douglas, Leonard W. 
Jerome, DeLancey Astor Kane, S. Nickolson Kane, and A. Thorndike 
Rice. Later J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, James J. Van Alen, August Bel- 
mont II and Perry Belmont joined. It was in 1883 that Willie K. ex- 
tended an invitation to the members of the Coaching Club to spend, 
may we say, a weekend at Idle Hour. 
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Sailed Side Wheeler 


Willie K. had not broken into New York society but he was 
obviously able to entertain the whips in wonderful style, the object 
being to impress them. He had just been appointed board chairman 
of the Lake Shore system. Although he was an ardent yachtsman 
he did not have any large craft at Idle Hour. He did, however, run 
the small side wheeler “Mosquito” up and down Great River, just 
to amuse his guests. 


The 800 acres were stocked with quail and other game, also blue 
ribbon cattle. He also maintained a retinue of maroon-clad servants 
in the mansion, teahouse, and stables (the buildings were designed 
by Richard Hunt, by the way). 


After having booked “passage,” as it were, on the ‘‘Mosquito,” 
the coachmen no longer held the parade in the fall but met on the 
last Saturday in May, outside the Brunswick Hotel and proceeded 
up the avenue. 


It was 11 months after visiting Idle Hour that the delicate 
question of admitting the master of Idle Hour to membership in the 
club came up. In 1884 Willie K was entitled to dignify the yellow 
body and red under carriage of his coach with the “Cs” of the club 
emblem. Other committees of admission now could acknowledge 
what the party at Idle Hour had accomplished for Willie K. In a 
short time the Metropolitan, Knickerbocker, Union, Racquet and 
Tennis, Turf and Field, and New York Yacht Club welcomed Willie K. 


Now Mrs. Alva Smith Vanderbilt became a leader in society, 
but a trip to France and England resulted in divorce. 


Weds Nobility 


On the evening of Aug. 28, 1895, their daughter Consuelo Van- 
derbilt was presented to society. The reporters of that day did not 
fully appreciate the full significance of the presence at this affair 
of His Grace, the Ninth Duke of Marlborough. The Duke remained 
a fortnight as a guest of the family and when his visit ended, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt announced the engagement of Consuelo. The wedding 
took place Nov. 6, 1895 in St. Thomas Church. The only Vanderbilts 
at the wedding were Willie K, Consuelo’s brothers and her grand- 
mother. This event was the highlight of society in the Gay Nineties. 
The honeymoon was spent at Idle Hour. 


Thus, the vivacious Alva had skillfully managed the alliance 
between American millions and British nobility. 
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In 1899, when W. K. Vanderbilt II was spending his honeymoon 
at Idle Hour, flames devastated the villa. 


The present mansion (now the laboratories of National Dairies) 
when constructed, consisted of 110 rooms and 45 bathrooms and had 
a garage which could accommodate 100 motor cars. (This was the 
beginning of Willie K’s interest in auto racing.) 


The architect for the layout was Richard Howland Hunt, society 
architect who was the son of the original designer and the firm of 
Warren and Wetmore. The cost was $6,000,000. 


During the First World War all the available land was used to 
grow potatoes for the soldiers. 


In the late 1920s, a charitable organization known as the Royal 
Order of Metaphysicians, assumed responsibility for the mansion. 
Idle Hour had its place in the legend of the Vanderbilt family. 


The Bayard Cutting Family 


The Rev. Leonard Cutting was the first of the Cutting line in 
America. He was born in Great Yarmouth, England, and it is re- 
corded that he was baptized at Great Yarmouth Oct. 18, 1724. He 
was left an orphan, in the charge of his aunt, at the age of nine. 


Leonard Cutting received his bachelor of arts degree at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, England, in 1747 and came to America 
shortly after, becoming manager of a plantation first in Virginia 
and then in New Jersey. In 1756 he was tutor of Greek and Latin 
at King’s (now Columbia) College. He received his A.M. degree 
in 1758 and in 1763 returned to England where on Dec. 21, 1763 
he was ordained to the Diaconate, and Priest, shortly after. 


In 1764, Cutting returned to America and was appointed by the 
Venerable Society missionary at New Brunswick, N. J., and on July 
24, 1766 he was transferred to Hempstead for missionary work. On 
Aug. 11, 1766 he was inducted as rector of St. George’s Church, 
Hempstead. 


The wife of the Rev. Cutting was Anne Frances Gombauld. 
Their children are recorded in the records of St. George’s when bap- 
tized: Sept. 5, 1778, William; May 19, 1782, Charles Spencer. One 
of the sponsors for Charles was Dr. Samuel Martin, the son of the 
Hon. Josiah Martin who built Rock Hall, Rockaway. 


William Cutting became a lawyer. In 1800 he married Gertrude 
Livingston, daughter of Walter Livingston. William died in 1820 
leaving six sons and two daughters. 
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The Rev. Cutting remained at Hempstead during the Revolu- 
tionary War and then became rector of Christ Church, Newbern, 
N. C., where he died Jan. 25, 1794. Mrs. Cutting died in Philadel- 
phia in 1808. 


Thus began the role of the Cutting family in America. 


One of William’s sons was Fulton Cutting born April 18, 1816 
and died in Paris, France on April 15, 1875. William married Elise 
Justine Bayard, daughter of Robert Bayard and Elizabeth McEvers 
Bayard, Feb. 18, 1849. William Bayard Cutting, elder son of Fulton 
Cutting and Elise Justine Bayard, was born Jan. 12, 1850 at 53 Irving 
pl., New York. He was educated at the school of John McMullen, 
famous in its day in New York, graduated from Columbia College 
when a little over 19 years of age, receiving his bachelor of arts de- 
gree and in 1872 his masters, received a L.L.B. from Columbia Law 
School and was admitted to the New York Bar. 


On April 26, 1877, William Bayard Cutting married Olivia Peyton 
Murray, daughter of Bronson and Ann Eliza Peyton Murray. The 
children of this union were: William Bayard Cutting, jr., born in 
New York June 138, 1878, died March 10, 1910; Justine Bayard Cut- 
ting, born Aug. 7, 1879, married in London July 2, 1901 to George 
Cabot Ward, son of Thomas Wren Ward of Boston, Mass.; Bronson 
Murray Cutting, born June 23, 1888 at Westbrook (was United 
States Senator from New Mexico); Olivia Bayard Cutting, born 
Sept. 5, 1892, married June 11, 1917 at Westbrook to Henry James, 
son of Professor William James and Alice Gibbens James of Harvard 
University. 


In 1878, Mr. Cutting was president of the St. Louis, Alton & 
Terre Haute Railroad. Later he sold his interest in the railroad, was 
a director of the Illinois Central as well as holding an interest in 
railroading in Florida and serving as a director of the Southern 
Pacific. 


About this time, William Bayard Cutting began to increase land 
holdings in Great River. This beautiful estate was known as West- 
brook. 


In 1888, Bayard Cutting and his brother Fulton started the 
sugar beet industry in this country. The agricultural interest in the 
middle west was at low ebb and it was said that the farmers were 
“reading their mortgages by the light of their burning corn fields.” 
In this era, the Cutting brothers with associates organized the 
American Beet Sugar Company. As an associate of John W. Ambrose, 
Bayard Cutting developed a part of the south Brooklyn waterfront. 
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The outcome of this movement was the building of the channel known 
as the Ambrose Channel. 


William Bayard Cutting was a great lover of the country and of 
country sports such as fishing, golfing, hunting, riding and coach- 
ing. A familiar sight was his four-in-hand on the Old Country rd. 
He was a gardener of great ability and took great interest in West- 
brook where the unusual quality of the planting and the pineturn, 
with its remarkable collection of conifeers from all parts of the world, 
still bear witness to his taste and discrimination. 


Professor Charles S. Sargent of the Boston Arboretum, wrote: 
“I do not know of any collection in the country that compares with 
yours (Cutting’s). The place is wonderfully beautiful and your firs 
cannot be matched, I believe, anywhere in the United States.” 


Shortly before Bayard Cutting passed away, he and his friend, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, erected a new Synod Hall at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine where the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was held in New York in 1913. 


Bayard Cutting was descended from a line of pioneers and 
merchants such as Livingston, Schuyler, Bayard and McEvers. Mr. 
Cutting died March 1, 1912, on his way home from a visit to his son 
Bronson, in New Mexico. Mrs. Cutting died Nov. 15, 1949. 


Cutting Arboretum 


The beautiful Great River estate is now known as the Bayard 
Cutting Arboretum. Here, one may stroll through the enchanted 
paths in the wooded sections where rhododendrons, clethras, vibur- 
nums thorns, elders, and wild roses are in abundance in their natural 
settings ... the small ponds with aquatic plants... the wild flowers 
are too numerous to mention. The evergreens are the finest specimens 
to be seen in America such as Cedrus Atlantica Glauca, from Africa; 
Cedus deordar from Himalyas; yew from England; hemlock from 
Canada; fir, sephalonica from Greece; Picea omorika from Serbia; 
Stone Pine from Switzerland; Pinus densiflora from Japan; Picea 
Jezoensis hondonesis, a native of the island of Hondo in Japan, and 
many other varieties. 


One must see it all to really appreciate the grandeur of the ar- 
boretum. Here you may partake ot a delightful meal with the most 
peaceful and restful surroundings. 


The arboretum is now operated by the Long Island State Park 
Commission. 
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A Self Made Man Was Bourne 


A familiar scene on the Old Country rd. in the Gay Nineties were 
the gay coaching parties -- four-in-hands driven by the Vanderbilts, 
Cuttings, Suydams and Commodore Frederick G. Bourne. Bourne had 
a bright, shiny yellow coach with liveried grooms, and the Bourne 
family ladies would sit on the vehicle’s lofty seats. 


At that time, the family lived in an unpretentious house on West 
Main st., West Sayville, during the summer months. Bourne as a 
youth barely finished his high school education when he obtained 
an office job with the Clark O.N.T. (Our New Thread) Company. He 
was a husky boy with a fine personality. Being ambitious, he made 
a hit with his boss, and the story goes that one day he remained in 
the office finishing his day’s work when one of the executives returned 
to pick up some papers. He found young Bourne singing while he 
worked. 


The official—a Mr. Clark—attracted by the quality of Bourne’s 
voice, invited him to come to his house to sing at a party for his 
friends. Shortly thereafter, he proved his unusual executive ability 
and as the thread company had an interlocking directory with the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., young Bourne was transferred to Singer. 
He gradually learned all the fine points of the machine, especially 
the varied processes of manufacture. 


Bourne was an organist, and played the organ in one of the city 
churches where the president of Singer attended services. The offi- 
cial was attracted by the young man’s musical qualities and through 
this acquaintance Bourne had a rapid rise in the company to one 
of the top jobs. He built a factory in Edinburgh, Scotland and im- 
mediately the company was represented by agencies in all parts of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 


Bourne began to acquire land in Oakdale from Admiral Ludlow, 
Capt. Jacob Ockers and other large property owners, until his hold- 
ings amounted to about 3,000 acres. 


On the property facing Great South Bay, Bourne erected the 
palatial mansion which today is La Salle Military Academy. At one 
time during the construction he had between 1,500 and 2,000 workers 
such as masons, carpenters, steel and iron workers, bricklayers, 
plumbers, steam fitters and electricians. Large dredges were en- 
gaged pumping fill to create the large expanse of lawn in front of 
the mansion, which today is the parade grounds of the Academy. 
(This area is larger than the parade grounds at West Point and 
Annapolis combined.) 
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The brick and marble bridges across the artificial canals and 
lagoons cost $20,000. The $50,000 organ which was installed in the 
ball room of the mansion (now the Academy chapel) was enjoyed 
by Commodore Bourne in his leisure hours as it was one of his hob- 
bies to sit at the manuals on the upper or lower floor and peel forth 
delightful tunes for the enjoyment of the family and guests. 


The Commodore was a great lover of horses and at one time 
had the finest breed of English Hackneys. The $20,000 stallion “En- 
thorpe Performer” imported from England was head of the stud. 
At one time there were nearly 100 Hackneys in the stables. He also 
had huge Clyderdales and percherons for work horses. 


Alexander Mair, a canny Scotchman, was superintendent of the 
stables. 


For several years, the Commodore was one of the largest ex- 
hibitors at the old Madison Square Garden National Horse Show. 
In the Nineties, horse show week was the big event of New York 
society circles. 


After having amassed a great collection of blue ribbons, Bourne 
found his stables matched by others among the horsey set in New 
York society who decided to pool their interests and enter some very 
good breed of Hackneys. The judges admitted that the entries of 
Commodore Bourne were superior but most of the ribbons went to 
the owners, represented by Old Knickerbocker stock. 


The commodore’s only comment on the awards was that he al- 
ways supposed that at Madison Square Garden, the question of blue- 
blood only applied to the ‘‘equine race.” 
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Chapter 15 


COUNTRY VAMPS 


T WAS on Jan. 17, 1885, that a meeting was held in the ice cream 

parlor of Perry Wicks, located at the corner of Main st. and Fourth 
ave., that the first fire company in Bay Shore was organized. This 
was shortly after the fire that destroyed the store and residence of 
William Robbins. The company became known as Hook & Ladder 
Co. No. 1, and John Daggitt was elected the first foreman. 


Prior to this time there had been no organized fire fighting 
group, and still the method for fighting fires was the old time bucket 
brigade. In 1889, the Great South Bay Water Company installed a 
water supply system and the water from the main was used in fight- 
ing the flames that destroyed the home of Eugene P. Strong, located 
on East Main st., in 1890. 


Rivalry Great 


It became apparent more efficient protection could be obtained 
if a hose company was created. In those days, however, there was 
strong rivalry between the east end and the west end of the town. 
This rivalry flared anew when it came to decide which section would 
have the first company. So a race resulted for the honor of organiz- 
ing the first hose co. This resulted in the west end forming Pena- 
taquit Hose Co. on Jan. 21, 1891, a week before the east end estab- 
lished the Bay Shore Hose Co. 


Leonard W. Young was the first foreman of Penataquit Hose 
and the Rev. Charles W. Fordham was the temporary foreman of 
Bay Shore Hose Co., being succeeded by Lewis Hubbard. 


When the two hose companies answered an alarm, the rivalry 
was so great that it became a tossup as to which company would 
arrive at the scene of the fire. This was, in a small way, a repetition 
of the volunteers going to a fire in old New York, especially near 
Avenue A and the five points. 


The only means to obtain funds to support the various units was 
by the efforts of the members in each company. However, on Jan. 30, 
1891, the Bay Shore Fire Department was incorporated and a fire 
district was established. The east truck house of the Hook & Ladder 
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Co. was erected on Second ave. through the efforts of the department 
members. This building afterwards became the fire department head- 
quarters. 


First chief of the department was Josiah Robbins. He was 
succeeded by John Daggitt in 1891. 


A new firehouse was constructed in 1913. This was the year also 
the department was host to the Suffolk County Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association. The date was Wednesday, Aug. 27 that the parade 
and tournament was held. Louis Holtje was chief and J. Milford 
Kirkup assistant chief of the Bay Shore department at that time. 


The parade took on a military aspect as Col. William G. Bates, 
71st Infantry, National Guard of New York, was grand marshal. De- 
partments in the line of march were Sag Harbor, Bridgehampton, 
Southampton, Westhampton Beach, Bellport, Patchogue, West Pat- 
chogue, Blue Point, Babylon, Bayport, Amityville, Bohemia, Islip, 
East Islip, Sayville, West Sayville, Lindenhurst, Central Islip, Ron- 
konkoma, Huntington, Huntington Manor, Centerport, East North- 
port, St. James, Port Jefferson, Mattituck, East Marion, Riverhead 
and Greenport. 


The general committee was headed by Chief Holtje, with Ass’t 
Chief Kirkup, Moses W. Drake and Fred C. Hendrickson assisting. 


At that time the local companies were headed by the following: 
John L. Doxsee, captain of the Fire Patrol; Wesley Smith, foreman 
of Penataquit Hose; John J. Hill, foreman of Hook & Ladder, and 
Arthur E. Robinson, foreman of Bay Shore Hose Co. No. 1. 


An event that took place in 1895 was the organization of the fire 
patrol—the first of its kind in Suffolk County, indicating that the 
department was alert to the need of establishing fire lines when called 
out. The first member of the department to head this unit was George 
Hafele as foreman. 


The first piece of motorized apparatus owned by the department 
was a gift of J. Adolph Mollenhauer in 1914. It was a Pierce Arrow 
limousine and the chassis was used to convert it into a hose cart and 
assigned to Penataquit Hose Co. The second motor driven apparatus 
was a new hook and ladder truck bought in 1915. 


The site of the present Bay Shore fire headquarters was pur- 
chased for $4,000. The firemen raised $1,000 of this sum through their 
energetic efforts, demonstrating their ability and great interest 
whether it was a matter of raising funds or answering the call to 
duty over the past 69 years. 
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Fires, large or small, are responded to with the same undaunted 
courage. It can easily be seen why Bay Shore has an efficient depart- 
ment. The pride with which the men maintain ranks while on parade 
is a tribute to the self-discipline maintained by these volunteers. 
The large membership and the modern equipment ranks favorably 
with the best equipped departments on Long: Island. 


There is a juvenile company from which many of the volunteers 
have risen to the top ranks in the department. 


The low fire insurance rate prevailing in the community is proof 
of the efficiency of operation by the department. 


Old Uniforms 


One of the oldest living volunteers is Ralph Howell and when he 
speaks of being the first member to try on the first department uni- 
form his eyes sparkle with pride. The uniform consisted of a white, 
goose necked sweater having blue stripes around the neck and the 
wrists. The short trousers were blue and the long stockings were 
brown. The head gear was a blue peaked cap. The uniforms arrived 
around the holidays and the boys discovered there were no pockets in 
the trousers so they made a trip to Patchogue to have pockets sewed 
in the trousers! 


Later, the department members appeared at tournaments in their 
dress uniforms of gray frock coats and long trousers. (The boys 
nicknamed the outfit the Letter Carriers). 


The numerous trophies won by the racing team demonstrates 
the eagerness of the team members to show the other departments that 
speed is one of the requirements in fighting fires. Many of the trophies 
are symbolic of the performances at town, county and state tour- 
naments. 


Most outstanding of these trophies was won in the 1932 competi- 
tion for the championship of Suffolk County. 


The Bay Shore firemen dedicated a memorial shaft at Oakwood 
Cemetery on Memorial Day, 1947, and since that time the department 
members have held services at the monument in memory of deceased 
members. 


Firehouse Burned 


It was in the mid-1920’s that a fire broke out in the department 
headquarters. The damage to the building was slight but several of 
the trucks were destroyed or damaged. 
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A few of the large fires since the department was organized were: 


1903 Prospect House 

1926 Linwood Hotel 

1930 Race Block 

1946 Entenmann Block 

1947 Bay Shore Feed Company 


Another serious blaze was the one that completely destroyed the 
Fair View Lodge on East Main st. 


Each of these fires was so destructive the volunteers were com- 
pelled to concentrate on adjacent buildings in order to prevent the 
spreading of the fire. Some of the blazes occurred in the toughest 
kind of weather. 


Old Equipment 


In the early days of the department, the main equipment con- 
sisted of two wheeled hose carts, the wheels being six feet in dia- 
meter. The carts were drawn by the volunteers with two guide men 
at the shaft and the other company members tugging at the rope. 
The guide men were known as the anchor. 


Following that, the department had a hand-drawn hook and lad- 
der truck. At times, the hook and ladder was drawn by a team of 
horses. 


Chiefs of the department since 1893 were as follows: I. Lewis 
Hubbard, 1893-94; Leonard W. Young, 1894-95; Frank Call, 1895- 
1909; Philip Helbig, 1909-1910; Charles W. Ackerly, 1910-11; Walter 
W. Smith, 1911-12; Louis Holtje, 1912-15; J. Milford Kirkup, 1915- 
17; Maurice Smith, 1917-21; George Jayne, 1921-1924; William J. 
Adams, 1924-25; Frank B. Metcalf, 1925-80; Fred Ruschmeyer, 1930- 
31; Frank S. Hubbard, 1931-38; E. Grant Hubbard, 1938-40; Russell 
Smith, 1940-1942; Louis Maas, 1942-45; Arnold Dihrberg, 1946; 
Frank Helbig, 1947-1948; Charles DeWitta, 1949-50; Chester Bahan, 
1951-52; Edward Schutte, 1953-54. 


First Sayville Fire Company 


On Aug. 12, 1878, a meeting was called by the citizens of Sayville 
for the purpose of organizing a fire company. As a result of this 
meeting the Sayville Hook and Ladder Co. was created. Charter mem- 
bers were A. D. Foster, Albert Ketcham, Walter L. Suydam, Morris 
J. Terry, Jeremiah 8. Terry, Edward C. Gillette, Philip Haberman, 
W.N. Raynor, Lewis H. Noe, Jacob Smith, John N. Prescott, William 
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Darkow, F. W. Munkelwitz, Joseph Jedlicka, Moses Da Silva, J. H. 
Green, jr., Henry F. Wheeler, James Nohowec and H. Treadwell 
Rogers. 


At the first meeting of the company, A. D. Foster acted as tem- 
porary chairman, after which the chairman of the meeting was 
Francis Gerber. William Darkow was the secretary. 


Capt. Jacob Smith was selected as a committee of one to ascer- 
tain the type of equipment and the cost of same, that was necessary 
for a Hook & Ladder Company. The Rev. John Prescott was added 
to the committee. 


At a later meeting, a committee consisting of the Rev. Prescott, 
Jacob Smith and Albert Ketcham was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. It seems the Rev. Prescott was a very active mem- 
ber as he was also on a committee with Frederick Munklewitz and 
Morris Terry to solicit funds and $100 was pledged at the meeting. 


(Incidentally, the Rev. Prescott was the priest who married Miss 
Anna Hawkins and myself.) 


At the third meeting of the company, the following officers were 
elected for the short term of two months: Albert Ketcham, foreman; 
Charles Z. Gillette, and A. A. Frazer, assistant foremen; Morris 
Terry, secretary; Walter Suydam, assistant secretary; A. D. Foster, 
treasurer; Rev. Prescott, chaplain; and investigating committee: 
Jeremiah H. Terry, Francis Gerber and Joseph Jedlicka. 


On Sept. 15, 1878, the fifth meeting was held, at which time two 
bids were reported by the committee on equipment. The estimates 
on the cost of a truck were $150 and $120. The $120 bid by Frederick 
Munklewitz was accepted. At the seventh meeting, the treasurer re- 
ported $122.85 on hand and no disbursements. 


A. D. Foster continued as foreman for quite a while. He was 
followed by Walter Suydam, W. N. Raynor and Julius Hauser. In 
1889, Mr. Hauser was foreman when the Sayville Hook & Ladder 
Company was host for the fourth annual tournament of the Suffolk 
County Volunteer Firemen’s Association, held on Sept. 4, 1889. The 
company at this time had a full membership of 50 which was the full 
complement allowed by its charter. 


According to the program of the 1889 tournament the line of 
march for the parade was from Railroad ave. to Main st., west on 
Main st. and then counter march east on Main st., re-counter march 
to Green ave., up Green ave., to New ave., and disband. 


The drill included hook and ladder races, hose races, engine 
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trials, special engine contest, special ladder contest, and a foot race. 
The program also set forth a special set of rules and regulations 
adopted by the association. 


It was shortly after the sixth annual tournament of the Suffolk 
County Volunteer Firemen’s Association, held at Patchogue on Sept. 
2, 1891, that a meeting was held at the Sayville Hook & Ladder Co. 
headquarters on the evening of Saturday, Sept. 20, and this was the 
beginning of the Resolute Hose Company No. 1 of Sayville. The 
second meeting was held on Sept. 23 and the following officers were 
elected : 


Foreman, Sylvanus T. James; first assistant, George Madge; 
second assistant, John Bason; secretary, J. Fred Flugrath; treas- 
urer, Ira Ockers. It was after several meetings that the name of the 
company would be the Resolute Hose Co., and with the cooperation 
of the members of the Hook & Ladder Co., a committee was selected 
to solicit funds to purchase a hose car for $70 and necessary equip- 
ment, such as hose, etc., for $200. 


Among the subscribers were W. K. Vanderbilt who gave $50. 


On Dec. 15, 1891, the Islip Town Board of Auditors, including 
Supervisor William H. Young, Town Clerk Julius Hauser, and Jus- 
tices John Z. O’Brien, Harry T. Clock, John M. Howell and George 
F. Waller, granted permission for the formation and incorporation 
of the company. The certificate of incorporation was filed in the Suf- 
folk County Clerk’s office on April 4, 1892. The names on the incor- 
poration papers were Sylvanus T. James, George Madge, J. Fred 
Flugrath, John Bacon, John Winter, John Sharp, Rudolph Kuchen- 
becker, John Sullivan, Joseph Bott, Chapman Rhodes, Robert Bason 
and Charles Rhodes. 


Sayville Hose Company 


In October 1899 the Sayville Hose Co. No. 1 was organized. 
Joseph A. Nauert was the first foreman. Charter members were Ed- 
ward Beebe, John H. Williamson, Marinus Hiddink, Emory F. Skin- 
ner, Theodore Jedlicka, William Bason, jr., Frank Howell, Charles 
H. Green, Joseph A. Nauert, Anthony V. Green and Edward M. 
Rogers. 


Some of the early fires answered by the Resolute Hose Co. were 
the residence of Charles H. Hulse in 1894 with damage at $4,000 and 
in mid-summer of 1901, the guests at the Hotel Elmore had a big 
scare when the bowling alleys in the rear burned to the ground. Dr. 
Merritt dragged the Resolute Hose cart behind his light buggy, and 
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Carl Munkelwitz took the Sayville Hose cart in tow. The Hook and 
Ladder truck was close on the heels of the hose carts. The efficient 
work of the companies saved the hotel, notwithstanding the low pres- 
sure in the hydrants. 


A second fire hit the home of Charles H. Hulse in April 1906 
causing $10,000 damage. Another fire during the same week was the 
one at the Bailey Lumber Mill which also caused $10,000 damage. 
A third fire the same week was a small one at the home of Arden 
Danes. 


In 1902, C. H. Munkelwitz & Company built a large hose cart 
for Resolute Hose Co., capable of carrying 1,000 feet of hose. In 
1915, Alfred Lawrence built a four wheel racing cart for use at tour- 
naments. 


The first motorized apparatus owned by the Resolute was bought 
from Joseph B. Levy for $375. It was a Ford touring car. One of 
the hoxes from a hand drawn cart was placed on the motor car. 


Resolute Co. owned the old Opera House on Candee ave. and 
when the fire district was organized all equipment of the company 
was turned over to the district, free of all encumbrances, on condi- 
tion that the company would receive the first piece of motor driven 
apparatus purchased by the district. 


On June 10, 1924, a Reo pump, costing $4,725, was given to the 
Resolute Hose Co. under a district order. 


The first parade in which Resolute took part was the Memorial 
Day parade of 1892. These annual events have continued yearly to 
the present time. 


The company figured prominently in the first annual tournament 
of the original Islip Town Volunteer Firemen’s Association formed 
in 1894. It was held in the village of Islip that year on June 20. The 
second tournament took place in Bay Shore June 19, 1895. On July 1, 
1896, the third tournament was held at Bayport, then the fourth was 
held at West Sayville June 18, 1897, the fifth at East Islip on June 17, 
1898, and the sixth at Bohemia July 16, 1899. 


In 1900 when the original Islip Town Volunteer Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation ended its existence, the seventh and last town tournament of 
the association was held at Sayville on June 15. 
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